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(rf) Zokthok. Votive stupa. 

(e) Zolcthok. Votive umbrella. 
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„ XXII. — E.xplorations, Burma. 

(<?) Hmawza. An inscribed stone slab. 

(6) & (c) Hmawza. Ternacotta plaques representing Bodhis.attvas. 

(d) Hmawza, An inscribed terracotta votive t.ablet. 

(c) & (/) Hmawza. Fragment of tcrracott.a seal. Obverse and reverse sides. 

{g) Thaton. Jletal Buddha. 

(7i) Th.aton, Sandstone Buddha. 

(i) Hmawza. IrLscribed bronze ira.age of Buddha. 

„ XXni. — Indian Museusi. 

(1) Belief from Mathura. 

(2) Punch marked .and c.ast coins. 
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Plate XXV. — Indian MusEmr. 

Liistred tiles and pottery from Persia. 

„ XXVI. — Bdbma. 

(а) Myinpagan. The Nanpaya temple, before repairs. "1 

(б) Myinpagan. Nanpaya temple. Makara torapa arot over a ■window. 

(c) Myinpagan. Xanpaya temple, after repairs. 

(d) Myinpagan. Nanpaya temple. Image of Bralima on a piUar. 

(c) Myinpagan. Nanpaya temple. Dra'wing of arch over the pillars. 

(/) Myinpagan. Kubyaukkyi temple. Paintings on the north wall of the porch 
of the Kubyaukkyi temple (from a drawing). 
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INTRODUCTION. 

The attenuated appearance of this volume in strange contrast to its pre- 
decessors is perhaps the most eloquent commentary on the condition of the 
Department as it vas left after the crippling blows received under the retrench* 
mcnt axe. Thanks to the belated appearance of the last report which had to- 
chronicle the activities of four years (including three of the post-retrenchment 
period), it did not suffer in comparison with the previous reports either in quan- 
tity or in the importance of the material. The present report covers the account 
of a single year, and reveals the unvarnished state of affairs, which can be attri- 
buted almost entirely to the effects of retrenchment. Owing to lack of funds 
for the main part and the depletion in the cadre of officers there has been a 
general decline in the activities of all branches of the Survey, which has now, 
perhaps, reached the rock bottom of its resources. Signs are not wanting, how- 
ever, that the tide is definitely turning in favour of Archceology, and it is hoped 
that the set-back received in 1931 will not continue much longer. 

The year under report has not been entirely uneventful in the field of archreo- 
logy. The most important discovery was that of the existence of the Indus Valley 
culture so far southward as Kathiawar wlicre Mr. M. S. Vats, Superinten- 
dent. Archffiological Survey, Western Circle, has brought to light at Rangpur, 
a village in Limbdi State, antiquities distinctive of the Indus Valley civiliza- 
tion. It is likely that when more funds for exploration are available the Upper 
Gangctic Valley 'will also yield distinct traces of the extension of the cirilization 
associated with the Indus Valley. In the Epigraphical field the most intcre.st- 
ing discovery of the year was that of a stone inscription in early Brahmi. 
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characters of the 1st or 2nd century B. C. found at Nagri near Chitore in the Udaipur 
State. In purport, it is identical unth another inscription found at Ghosundi 
near Ifagri some years ago, but the importance of the present find lies in its 
reference to the horse sacrifice, and the existence of worship of Vaishnavite deities 
at that early stage. 

The main activity of the Department was in the field of conservation of 
ancient monuments but the meagre funds now available restricted any large 
special undertakings, unless they were of a very urgent nature. The special 
attention to the monuments in Bihar and its environs necessitated by the great 
earthquake of 15th January 1934 involved a serious shortage of funds in other 
provinces, for example, in Bombay where a large programme of work had to be 
cut short. 

During this year the Government of India published in the Gazette draft 
rules under the amended Ancient Monuments Preservation Act, which lay down 
the conditions regidating the excavation of archaeological sites by outside socie- 
ties, both Indian and foreign. It is hoped that with the opening of the field to 
non-official effort great stimulus will be afforded to arcliEeological research. 
During the year, negotiations have been in progress with Professor JSTorman 
Brown of the American School of Indie and Iranian Studies in comiection with 
the gmnt of a licence to excavate a prehistoric site in the Indus Valley. It is 
hoped that other societies in India rvill follow the example of the American 
Society and organise properly conducted Expeditions under the guidance of 
experienced scholars. If the Universities and Historical Societies, working each 
in their respective local areas in which they are specially interested, organise 
su’ch excavation parties, it should not be long before India reaches the standard 
of scholarship and achievement in regard to archscological matters approximat- 
ing that in western countries. One tiring seems to be certain, viz., that the 
officers of the Archaeological Department vdll not have the sole privilege of ex- 
cavation and field research, but will co-operate with outside scholars and co- 
ordinate the efforts made by officials and non-officials to the great advancement 
of the cause of research. 


J. P. BLAKISTON, 

March 1930. Director General of Archceohqy in India. 

As exception has been taken to some of the numerous Foot-notes introduced 
by the Editor into the Eeport of the Archceological Survey of India for the years 
1930-34, it should be made clear that most of these notes were inserted entirely 
upon the responsibilit}’’ of the Editor, who was allowed a greater measui'e of respon- 
sibility than is customary in the Editing of these reports. 


J. F. B. 
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CONSERVATION — ^UNITED PROVINCES. 


SECTION I.— CONSERVATION. 

UNITED PROVINCES. 

By Mr. M. JIamid Jtiiraishi. 

Out of Rs. 1,32,001 spent in the United Proidnces of Agra and Oiidli a sum 
of Es. 42,119 ivas expended on special repairs, Es. 41,301 on annual repairs, 
Rs. 48,821 on the maintenance of archa}o]ogical gardens and Es. 300 as grants- 
in-aid for the maintenance of certain monmnents. The earthquake of the loth 
January 1934 was responsible for excess expenditure as compared with last 
year as it caused serious damage to the Mosque in the Taj gardens at Agra, the 
southern gateway of the Khusru Bagh at Allahabad, the Jami Jlasjid at Banda, 
the Gulab Bari at Eyzabad, the Fort and Akbari Bridge at Jaunpur, the Jami 
Masjid at Erachh in the Jhansi District, the Bibiapur House and the Dilkusiia 
Palace at Lucknow and the Mosque at Isauli iii the Sultanpur District. 

In the Mosque attached to the Taj JIaiial at Agra the damage necessitat- 
ed complete dismantling and resetting of the stone facing of the west fa 9 ade 
from the plinth up to the inlaid frieze at the base of the j^ar^^pet, tlie cost in- 
volved being Rs. 14,385. The work is still in progress 

The southern gateway of Khusru Bagh at Allahabad was badly shaken 
in the earthquake, resulting in serious damage to walls, roofs, kanguras and a 
balcony; these were repaired and strengthened with iron straps and rods. (Plate 
I, figs, a and h.) 

Repairs to the Jami Ma.sjid at Banda chiefly consisted of dismantling five 
of the modern supporting arches, fixing angle iron arches beneath the ancient 
ones and further supporting them by constructing fresh masonry arches under- 
neath. 

At the Gulab Bari in Fyzabad the roofs of the dalans on the east and west 
of the inner gateway were badly shattered and ominous cracks liad appeared 
in the walls and arches. Dismantling the roof and masonr}’ was executed 
during the year and new sal beams were purchased to replace those that were 
found to be unserviceable. 

In the Fort at Jaunbur the earthquake caused serious damage to the 
gatewa 3 ^s, the mosque, the so-called Hawalat and a j^'Tvilion standing on the 
north fortification, the last named being very badlj- shaken. A sum of 
Es. C,892 was allotted for the more urgent structural repairs. The voussoirs 
of the east and west arches of the first or outer gateway were renewed and the 
loose stone facing of the west arch was reset in cement mortar ; the kanguras 
over the gates and flanking bastions were restored; and open joints in the 
masonrj' and cracks in the arches and roofs were treated with cement grouting 
under pressure. The arches of the praj-er chamber of the Mosque inside the 
Fort were badh' cracked and were therefore .suiiported on angle iron archo.s. 
The stone turrets in the cast fajade of the Mosque were shattered and tlrrown 
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•out of plumb and had to be replaced by new ones ; and the roof of the so-called 
JSawalat was made watertight with a 4" layer of lime concrete. The roof and 
piUars of the pavilion on the north fortification were taken down and will be 
re-erected at a future date. The southern rooms of the building known as the 
‘ Suboverseer's Quarters ’ were shattered beyond repair and had to be entirely 
rebuilt. 

Owing to the damage caused by the earthquake to the Akbari bridge at 
Jaunpue an estimate amounting to Rs. 68,100 was framed by the Executive 
Engineer, Dehra Dun Central Division.' Repairs to the extent of Rs. 11,600 
were executed during the year and consisted primarily of dismantling and re- 
building the damaged portions of several arches, reconstructing cracked roofs 
and floors of kiosks, replacing their pinnacles, pillars and screens and rebuilding 
kiosk No. 8. Temporary brick pillars were constructed to support the cracked 
arches of the Library situated to the north of the Stone Lion. In order to divert 
the traffic on the Lucknow-Benares road the Government of the United Provinces 
erected a temporary boat bridge at their own cost. The work is in progress. 

The Mosque at Eeachh in the Jhansi District had been badly shaken in 
the earthquake, several of its arches and domes ha\dng cracked. Stone 
arches resting on masonry pillars were constructed under the two end arches 
in the fa 9 ade of the north and south wings. In the litvan or prayer hall also 
similar stone arches were provided under the north and east arches supporting 
the end dome on the south. 

The walls of the rooms on the north and south of the east wing of the Bibia- 

PUR House at Lucknow, which had cracked, were fastened to the adjacent 

walls rvith iron tie rods secured to straps and, where necessary, damaged brick 
masonry was dismantled and rebuilt ; the cracked pillars in the east and west 
verandahs were properly tied with iron straps firmty secured with iron bolts and 
nuts and their damaged capitals were made good with lime masonry finished 
with cement plaster. 

In the Dilkusha Palace at Lucknoiv the iron tie rods of the north-west 
corner room of the smaller palace rvhich had been displaced _by the earthquake 
shock were repaired and reset in their original position and two new tie rods 

were fixed to hold the east and west walls together. 

The small Mosque at Isauli, District Sultanpur, had to be almost com- 
pletely taken dorvn and rebuilt and the fallen minarets were also reconstructed. 

Amongst other works unconcerned with the earthquake may be mention- 
ed the following ; — 

The covered drains in the courtyard of the Dargah of Hazbat Shaikh 
Salim Chishti in the Agra District were choked up vdth silt and vdth the 
resulting percolation the whole of the south wing of the mosque had inclined 
outwards shghtly and the roofs of several cells of the verandah in front of them 
had badly cracked. To ensure the stability of the structiue it may be necessary 
to bind the walls of cells and verandahs with iron tie rods as has already been 
done on the east side. To avoid further immediate damage to the monument, 
however, the drains were opened, cleared of silt and again covered over. 
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To facilitate their clearance in future manholes were provided at the corners 
and junctions of drains. This was a contribution work paid for by the Dargah 
Committee through the Collector of Agra, and cost Es. 4,801. The under- 
ground drainage of the courts and roofs of the Dargah group of buildings was 
very skilfully carried out by the original builders. Two important features 
of the scheme were (a) the provision of a number of drains in order to obviate 
slopes in the paved flooring of the court, and (6) the distribution of rain water 
from the roofs and from the courts into two separate repositories — the Birha 
in the court holding water from the roofs, which was and is still used for drink- 
ing purposes, and the Baoli or Jharna outside recei^^ng all water from the courts — 
for washing, etc. 

Eepairs to the Gupta Pillar at Bhitari in the Ghazipur District con- 
sisted of pro^nding a wired-cast-glass pane over the inscription, tightening the 
cracked portion of the pillar udth gun metal clamps, opening a drain to carry 
off rain water from the compound and filling open joints in the brick floor with 
cement mortar. 

The works at the CEiiETERY in the Residency at Lucknow comprised the 
repairing of the damaged graves, repainting the iron railings, gates and inscriptions ; 
and replacing missing stone slabs, tablets, cresses, pinnacles and brolcen glass 
panes, etc. A plan of the cemetery complete with an index to the graves there- 
in was fixed at the entrance gate. The main roads in the Residency had lieen 
in a very bad condition for some time and since those on the sloping ground were 
particularly rough, being cut up and channeled b}' rain water, it was decided to 
relay the roads on level ground with kanlcar and to remetal the roads on slopes 
with stone ballast and asphalt. This work was half completed during the 
year. 

Amongst the many buildings at which annual repairs were executed during 
the year the following deserve notice. 

The decayed stone bases, columns, brackets and face stones in the clalans 
flanldng the Delhi Gate of the Agra Fort were replaced by new ones ; the wire 
netting over the large Shahjahani well in the Diwan-i-Am courtyard was re- 
newed ; the broken terraced flooring in the Khas JIalial was relaid with a fresh 
layer of lime concrete, and the decayed stone pillars of the cells underneath were 
replaced by new ones. An iron rail was inserted along the parapet to support 
the new marble beam in the ceiling of the west verandah of the JIusammam 
Burj and the roof concrete was then relaid according to the original design. 

Holes in the compound wall of the IdgjUI, Agra, were underpinned with 
lalcJiauri bricks in lime and cracks in the roof of the prayer chamber were filled 
with cement mortar. Some of the broken kangitras were repaired and the 
damaged floor of the main entrance on the east reconstructed. 

Doors of suitable Mughal design were provided at the entrances of all the 
four minarets of the Taj ALihal. One of the modern bronze lamps of antique 
design in the forecourt had fallen and broken ; it was repaired and refLxed 
in position. 
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At Fatehfur Sikri tlie facing of a portion of tlie city wall flanldng the 
Agra Gate that had fallen during the rains was rebuilt with rubble stone in lime. 
Patches of concrete over the roofs of the Agra Gate, the Lai Darwaza and the 
Delhi Gate had become disintegrated and ivere, therefore, removed and replaced by 
new ones. At the Nagina Masjid the height of the enclosure wall on the south was 
slightly raised and the arched openings on the east were provided with low walls 
to prevent dogs and cattle entering and a shisham wood door of Mughal design 
was provided at the main entrance. The retaining wall along the approach 
roads to the palaces was repaired at a few places and pucca drains were con- 
structed along the metalled road from the Naqqar Khana, some 250 feet east- 
wards. 

At the mausoleum of the Emperor Akbar at Sikandra wooden railings, 
painted white, have been fixed round the heads of the openings of the marble 
steps on the topmost storej*. The inlaid panels and corner turret of the eastern 
jamb of the central archway of the northern fapade, which had bulged out, were 
dismantled and reset in their original positions and the dislodged brackets and 
pillars of the cliliatris of the north-west and south-west minars over the entrance 
gateway*, which had been affected by the earthquake shock of the 15th January 
1934, were pushed back to their original positions and made firm with copper 
wedges. 

In the first entrance gateway of the Jagner Fort in the Agra District a 
heavy stone lintel that had cracked and fallen was replaced by a new one. 

At the monuments in the Khusrd Bagh at Allahabad cracks in the walls 
and roofs of the gateway and tombs were filled ivith cement mortar and five 
teakwood doors were fixed in the first floor compartment of the tomb of Khusru’s 
mother. 

The group of temples situated on the left bank of the Gomti at Baijnath 
in the Almora District are very similar in architectural style to those at Dwara- 
hat. Each temple consists of a square shrine covered as usual with a false Hindu 
roof and a hollow sikJiara cro^vned with a fine amalaJca. The main temple 
is a roofless building facing the river with a flight of steps or bathing ghat in 
front. The repairs executed at those temples consisted chiefly of filling open 
joints in the stone masonry with cement mortar or cement concrete and dis- 
mantling and resetting the stones dislodged by trees growing over the monu- 
ments. In the course of removing some trees from the solid spire of a small 
temple to the north-east of the main shrine the sub-overseer in charge discover- 
ed in the earth and rubble core, amongst other things, a sword, a spouted bronze 
lofa, a bronze cup, a stone bead, a dagger in seven pieces and several earthen pots. 
The lealdng roofs of the shrines at Champawat in the same District locally known 
as the Champavati Devi, Kalika Devi and Batneswar, were made watertight by 
filling in open joints with cement concrete. 

At the Buddhist Kuin.s at Sarnath near Benares concrete floors were 
repaired at several places to permit of the easy flow of rain water and the 
cracks in the roof of the shed over the Asoka column were made watertight with 
cement mortar. 
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The group of temples at Adbadp.i in the Gaehival District consists of 14 
shrines situated immediatelj^ above the pilgrim route from Ranikhet to Badri- 
nath. In style they closely resemble those at Baijnath and Dwarahat men- 
tioned above. Besides filling up open joints in all the temples with cement 
mortar or concrete, a few top courses of the Kidarnath temple were dismantled 
and reset. 


Gardens. 

Twelve gardens are maintained from the Archreological Department’s funds 
in the United Provinces, 8 at Agra, 3 at Lucknow and 1 at Allahabad. As 
usual they were kept in a high state of efficiency and the expenditure upon them 
during the year amounted to Es. 48,185, and the income derived from them 
Es. 6,474. 

The hot weather was not severe, but the spell of frost in Januar}* did some 
damage to the gardens. The summer rains were poor, but the winter showers 
were well distributed. 

The Machchi Bhawan lawns in the Agra Fort were dug up and re-grassed. 
A t 3 ^e of wild grass which seems to prosper onl)- under shade was sown to cover 
bare patches under trees and dooh grass Avas put down on the remainder. 
New beds for annuals were made in the Anguri Bagh and in front of the Diwan- 
i-Am but due to brackish water they did not prove a success and they arc now 
to be re-grassed over. 

At Itijiad-ud-Daula’s Tomb a single line of yellow roses was planted on 
each side of the central causeway and four Bougainvilleas were taken out from 
each of the groups in the lawns as the plants in these groups were too close to 
each other. 

In the gardens attached to the Chini-ka-Rauza and the old KoemN Catho- 
lic Cemetery a good deal of judicious lopping of trees and pruning of the shrub- 
beries was done and the appearance of the latter garden was much improved by 
planting clerodendron near the wall, abolishing the old nursery and providing 
new flower beds. 

The Eam Bagh being chiefly a fniit garden is intended to be a model orchard 
on commercial lines. Besides the usual routine work of top-dressing the lawns, 
pruning shrubs and fruit trees, etc., peach trees were sprayed with tobacco- 
and soft-soap solution for the leaf curl insects, and water clianncls were altered 
to more up-to-date lines hy using the ring furrow .SA'stem. Jasmine beds in tlie 
two old orange plots were realigned on a diagonal irrigation si'stem 'and 
the old jasmine beds were replaced by fresh ones as they interfered with the 
groAvth of the young mango and malta plants recently put in. Guava trees 
in one plot were replaced by grape fruit and Jnind by custard apples iu an- 
other plot. Young trees were provided with a protective covering for the hot 
and cold seasons and cactus hedges Avere planted around young mango treas to 
prevent monkc}-s from damaging them. 

At the Ta.t Gardens annuals were provided for all the three seasons. Of 
the eight iicav beds of annuals and roses, four are to be closed down and 
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re-grassed under orders from the Director General of Aichesology. Four lavms were 
dug up and re-grassed and the other lawns ivere top-dressed, manured, watered 
and kept mown. Shade grass was soivn to fill up bare patches under trees. 

Outside the walls of the Khan-i-Alam Nursery a rough tila was reclaimed 
and planted with annuals. In the Nursery rose stock was transplanted into a 
new area and chrysanthemums made a very good show. In view of the increas- 
ing demand for fruit trees an effort was made to propagate them and many 
Jchatta seedlings were raised for budding on, and transplanted. 

At SiKANDRA AND FoEECOURT fifteen large nim trees were removed from 
the forecourt to enable younger permanent trees to develop. The shrubberies 
were pruned and dug over and the lawns were generously treated with manure and 
well maintained. A portion of the lawn near the Dak Bungalow was trenched 
and re-grassed. The irrigation system having improved, the fruit area recently 
planted appears to be proving a promising young orchard. 

At the Khusru Each in Allahabad the four squares of lawns on eithet 
side of the central tomb were re-grassed and generously treated with artificial 
manures. One large tamarind tree on the south of the right hand tomb was 
removed, as it was dying and looked unsightly. 

The three Archaeological gardens at Lucknow, viz., the Dilkusha, the 
Nadan Mahhl and the Eesidencj’’ grounds, were maintained in a very good condi- 
tion throughout the year. At the Eesidency several alterations in the cemetery 
gardens were executed in compliance with the instructions issued by the Director 
General of Archaeology in India on his last visit to Lucknow. 


DELHI PROVINCE. 

By Mr. Mohd. Hamid Kxiraishi. 

The total expenditure incurred on the conservation and maintenance of the- 
ancient monuments and their gardens in the Delhi Province amounted to- 
Es. 48,466, of which only Es. 1,021 were spent on special repairs, Es. 17,556 on annual 
repairs and Es. 49,889 on the maintenance of Archaeological gardens. 

At the Begampuri Mosque all the open joints in the masonry were lime- 
pointed and the roof of the northern dalans was made watertight by filling in 
cracks and crevices with fine lime concrete. A few holes in the jambs of arches 
were underpinned and a masonry pillar was constructed to support the broken 
dome immediately to the north of the central dome of the prayer hall. 

The inscriptions on the Mutiny Memorial on the Ridge were repaired 
by refilling many of the letters with lead. 

During the annual repairs the monuments were cleared of jungle, and some- 
sixty bee-hives were also removed. 

A pipe line of 4" diameter -was laid from the tank in front of the Rang 
Mahal in the Delhi Fort to an underground drain passing through the Archseo- 
logical Area for draining off rain water that collected in the tank and served as a 
breeding place for mosquitoes. In the Delhi Fort besides ordinary repairs the 
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most important item of work was that of making watertight a length of some oOO 
yards of the back (river front) wall of the fort by pointing with coloured cement 
the open joints in the red sandstone facing. 

The broken steps at the entrance to Humayoti’s Tomb were repaired and 
open joints in the masonr}^ of the seats on either side of the gateway were filled 
with lime concrete. The dislodged stones in the tanks and channels were dis- 
mantled and reset and all the holes in the compound wall were underpinned^ 
A missing marble slab at the foot of a grave in a side charnber was replaced 
by a new one and necessary repairs to the marble veneer splintered by iron dowels 
were executed. 

Besides canying out usual repairs to the Jami Masjid and Zanana Mahal,. 
a modern tank in the courtyard of the Wazir’s House in the Kotla Fieoz Shah 
was dismantled and removed. 

In the south-east corner of the dalans of Alau-d-Din’s extension of the 
Quwwat-ul-lslam Mosque at the Qxjtb three cracked lintels were replaced by new 
-ones. Absorbent patches in the roof of Altamish’s colonnade of the Mosque- 
were relaid with lime concrete ; new glass tell-tales were put across the fissures- 
in the Minar ; broken stone posts in the chain fencing were replaced by new ones 
and loose wires were drawn taut. 

At Shaikh Abdu-n-Nabi’s Mosque several open joints in the masonry 
were treated with recessed pointing and the cracks grouted with cement mortar. 
The height of the broken compound wall on the south was slightly raised and a 
new iron gate was provided to prevent cattle from entering the mosque. 

A few dislodged Jcanguras at Ghayasuddin Tughlaq’s Tomb were dis- 
mantled and reset. 

Bepairs to the Hammam and Qasr-i-Hazar-Sutun at Buai Mandal were taken 
up departmentally. All the cracks were filled with fine lime concrete, the arch 
was made watertight with liquid cement grouting, and patch repairs to the floor 
of the dressing room were executed. The south wall of the Qasr-i-Hazar-Sutun 
was repaired in patches, and a dry masonry drain was constructed behind this 
wall to drain away rain water coming from the open court of the upper storey 
of the Palace. 


Gardens. 

The Archaeological gardens at Delhi were efficiently maintained during the 
year. In January last a spell of severe frosts was experienced which not only 
handicapped plant growth in general but also Idlled tender shrubs situated in 
exposed positions. 

The Delhi Fort gardens fared well throughout the year ; and blue, mauve 
and white flowering annuals were used for the cold season display as usual. 
The lawns were top-dressed with manure and the groups of pointsettias and 
bougainvilleas were much apprecia-ted. 

At Humayun’s Tomb the monsoon erosion having raised the levels of grass- 
ed surfaces here and there, a good deal of relevelling had to be done in order to- 
improve the appearance and make regular irrigation easy. 


o 
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There was no scarcity of water this year at the Pueana Qila for the period 
of the ivinter rains was longer than that in the previous years and thus contribut- 
ed much towards keeping the lawns green. The grass surfaces in the Purana 
Qila are faulty and require the same treatment of extensive relevelling as has 
been done at the Humayim’s Tomb lately. 

At the Ha ttz Khas, Kotla Piroz Shah and the Qutb gardens there is 
little calling for remarks. These gardens consist merely of lawns and shrubs, 
with no floral features, and were in excellent condition throughout the year owing 
chiefly (in the case of the Qutb) to the increased supply of water follmving upon 
the installation of a steam-driven pump some time ago. 

At Safdae Jano’s Tomb oiving to overgrowth the oleander shrubs were 
removed from the vistas and in their place free flowering crimson bush rose was 
planted in the beds which were hedged round with dwarf acacia. In this way 
more colour will be introduced to the gardens during the winter months without 
congesting the grass plots with tall vegetation as before, for the maximum 
height of these hedges is only about 4 feet. Relevelling of grass surfaces neces- 
sitated by the accumulation of earth brought down by rain water was done in 
many places and the condition of the lawns was quite satisfactory throughout 
the year. 


PUNJAB. 

By Dr. M. Nazim. 

During the year under report the execution of conservation works in the 
Punjab was carried out departmentally, with the exception of the maintenance 
and worldng of the pumping plants at the Archfeological Gardens which were as 
usual looked after by the Public Works Department. 

The total expenditure on the monuments in the Punjab was Rs. 73',046 of which 
Rs. 30,225 were spent on the execution of annual repairs and maintenance, 

Rs. 15,239 on the upkeep of the pumping plants at the Archseological Gardens 
in the Lahore Fort and at Hazuri Bagh, Shalamar and Shahdara, Rs. 6,015 
for providing an electrically driven plant and installing a 7-5 B. H. P. 3 phase 
A. C. motor at Jahangir’s Tomb, Shahdara, leaving a balance of Rs. 15,567 for 
works of special repairs. Included in the annual repairs’ expenditure is the 
sum of Rs. 6,616 paid on account of salaries to the staff employed at various 
monuments. 

Out of the four works of a special nature executed during the year, two, viz., 
repairs to Masti Gate in the Lahore Fort and repairs to the Nawankot 

Monujients near Lahore, both of which were in progress from the previous years, 
have been completed. At the Masti Gate besides erecting an iron pale fencing 

outside the gateway, in order to prevent people from defacing the old walls 

and platforms and making the area at the gateway filthy, the restoration of the 
masonry of the northern and eastern fa5ades and of the parapet wall was also 
undertaken. The roof of the upper storey of this gate and the flat arches of 
.several interior door and window openings had badly cracked. The flat arches 
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were supported on iron rail frames while the cracks in the roof were grouted 
and provided with iron clamps embedded in cement concrete. The roof and 
floors of this monument were also laid with a new layer of concrete. 

At the Naavankot monuments the repairs executed comprised the restora- 
tion of the parapet hangums, the missing red sandstone dasas (plinth stones) 
and the pavements ; the underpinning of brickwork of walls ; repairs to the 
fafades in fine brickAvork and to the staircases ; providing cement concrete 
covered Avith a layer of 2" mud plaster on the top of the roof ; and fixing an iron 
pale fencing round the gateway as well as the tAvo bastions. 

The remaining tAvo special repairs works Avere (1) making pathways on the 
south of DiAvan-i-Am courtyard of the Lahoke Fort and (2) repairs to the 
Haztjki Bagh, Lahore. The pathAvays AA'ere provided in order to facilitate 
AA^eeled traffic up to the eastern end of the Fort. 

The Roshanai Gate and its adjoiniiAg biiildings to the north and south of 
the Hazuri Bagh, Avhich Avere protected as Provincial monuments under the 
Ancient Monuments Preservation Act in 1928-29 were transferred to the Central 
Government in the year under revicAA', The modern upper storey verandah 
of the southern Aving of the monument has been demolished in order to expose 
the ancient structure (Plate I, figs, c and d). 

During the year an electrically driven pumping plant Avas substituted for 
the existing steam driven engine at Jahangir’s Tojib, Shahdara, at a cost of 
Rs. 3,560. 

Out of the annual repairs grant for the Lahore Fort, the old decayed 
waterproof felt sheeting on the roof of the main hall of the Shish Mahal was 
replaced and some cracks in the roofs of the dedans and parapet walls of the 
adjoining buildings AA'ere filled in AAUth cement mortar. In the court adjoining 
the Shish Mahal on the south-east, fine brickAvork Avas repaired and red sandstone 
dasa stones Avere provided in the plinth wherever necessary. Among other 
works executed were repairs to the steps at the Hathi Pol gatcAA^ay, the usual 
repairs to the Museum building, the tarring of the approach road in the Fort 
and the construction of a drain near the tube-AA^ell, along the north Avail of 
the Fort. In addition to the above, large dislodged patches of brickAvork on 
the east and the south sides of the Fort main wall, caused by the percolation 
of AAmter, Avere repaired. 

A SAun of Rs. 3,676 AA^as realised during the year on account of the entrance 
fee to the Lahore Fort as against Rs. 2,957 received during 1933-34. 

About half of the pathways in the Hazuri Bagh which AA'ere made of 
brick ballast and surichi and were in ahnost perpetual need of repair have been 
paved AA'ith brick-on-edge paving in lime mortar on a foundation of concrete. 

At the Naaa'ankot Monuments the broken red stone jalis at the east and 
west side openings on the upper storey of the gateAA-ay Avere replaced. 

Since the introduction of conservation departmentally in this Circle much 
has been done to improve the condition of the monuments at Shahdara. During 
the year the AV'orks executed at Jahangir’s Tomb consisted of repairs to 

c 2 
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the broken steps of the tank and the Tomb proper; repairs to the broken 
■edges of the eastern and northern causewaj'^s of the north-east lawn ; the 
replacement of missing terracotta jalis in the recess of the northern pavilion 
by new ones and the plastering of the side walls of the recess ; refixing the loose 
red sandstone frames of the jalis on the first floor of the main entrance on the 
western side and fixing new terracotta jaKs similar to those already existing. 

In the Akbari Saeai, the decayed and bulged out walls of five more rooms 
between the south-west corner and the mosque, were restored with country 
bricks. The open joints in the old masonry were pointed, holes were filled in 
and broken arches of the rooms were properly repaired. 

A red sandstone jali ventilator at Niir Jahan’s Tomb was renewed and 
decayed plaster on the walls in the southern and western verandahs restored. 
Some rusted iron posts of the fencing enclosing the area of the tomb were replac- 
ed by new ones and loose ones were refixed. The condition of Kamran’s Bara- 
dabi was considerably improved during the year. A thick cement concrete floor 
was laid in the south-west and north-west octagonal rooms on the ground 
floor and in the passage between these two rooms, and the decayed square tiles 
of the verandah floor were replaced by better ones obtained from the dismantled 
floor of the passage mentioned above. The roof and the steps were repaired 
and the arched roofs and the walls of the central room and verandah were 
plastered. 

A sum of Ks. 3,224 was spent at the Hiean Minar and Tank at Seeikhu- 
PUBA on the restoration of the broken lime concrete floors. The ground floor 
verandah around the central room of the Baradari in the centre of the Tank 
was provided with thick red sandstone pavement stones laid on Icanhar lim p, 
concrete. Sandstone slabs were also laid on the treads of the steps of the 
staircases. Another estimate for la}ing sandstone flooring on the topmost roof 
■of the Baradari was prepared but nith the funds available only the concrete 
work was done and the stone collected. The latter will be laid next year. 

At the Shalamar Gardens, besides the usual maintenance and execution 
of minor repairs, 42 new red sandstone fountain heads were fixed in the eastern 
and western channels in the third terrace where the decayed pipes were also 
replaced by new ones of copper. In the same terrace 114 brass jets for the 
fountains in the channels were also provided. Silt was removed from the big 
tank on the second terrace and from the sluice under the southern main 
entrance of the garden. The marble tahJit in the second terrace was provided 
Muth a new white marble stone head or mufahka. 

A further siun of Es. 1,873 was expended this year on the Mughal 
Bridge over the Bdddhianwala Nala in the Gurgaon District. The 
eastern retaining wall on the down stream side, where the work was in progress, 
was reconstructed and the gap at the back of the wall was filled up with well 
rammed earth, and a pavement was constructed on it. A kaccJia drain from the 
north-east retaining wall was made in order to drain off rain water and the 
face of the northernmost arch on the down stream side was repaired (PI. II, 
figs, a and h). 
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The repair works at the other monuments in this Circle being of a very 
•ordinary nature do not call for any special notice, except those at Sheikh Chilli’s 
"Tomb at Thanesar, the Kabuli Bagh Mosque at Panipat, the Sawi Masjid at 
Multan and the Rohtas _ Fort in the Jhelum District. The loose stones in the 
dome of Sheikh Chilm’s Tomb were taken out, reset in cement and the dome 
made watertight to prevent growth of vegetation. The floor of the northern 
-chamber of the Kabuli Bagh Masjib was paved with bricks in a similar manner 
to the existing modern work in the central prayer chamber. At the Sawi 
Masjib the retaining walls on the south side and its north-east corner were re- 

• constructed with small new bricks, the taivizes of the graves were reset and the 
•courtyard and the area around the Mosque was filled in with earth. At the 

Rohtas Fort the hollow in the northern outer wall of the EJiawass Khani 
Gate and the inner upper portion of the Kashmiri Gate were repaired with 

• coarsed rubble masonry, and cracks on the outer side of the dome of Man Singh’s 
Haveli were grouted. 

A resume of the report of the Superintendent, -AcchEeological Gardens is 
■given below : — 

At the Shalamar Gardens work during the year was confined to maintenance. 
The annuals planted around the central tank sufiered somewhat from the abnor- 
mal Nvinter rains with the result that the display of flowers during spring was 
not up to the usual standard. The roses in the central terrace on the whole 
gave a good display of bloom during March-April, but many of the beds now 
need replanting with new roses. The garden was generally well maintained 
•throughout the year. The Charagan Fair was held during the last week of March 
and Paidah Day was as usual observed on the first Monday of each month. 
The grassed portions in between the paths on both the north and south sides of 

• Jehan^r’s Tomb were trenched and regrassed. The new beds of flowering shrubs 
have not progressed very satisfactorily so far, but ■with the increased water supply 
;it is hoped they will improve during the next year. 

NORTH-WEST FRONTIER PROVINCE. 

By Dr, M. Nazim. 

Ko special work was executed during the year at any of the monuments in 
the North-West Frontier Province, and only the small sum of Rs. 2,151 was spent 

• on annual repairs. The chief work done was that at Takht-i-Bahi and con- 
sisted of repairing the approach hill roads on the north and south sides of the 
monuments, which comprise a total superficial area of 34,474 s.ft. This im- 
provement has led to a considerable increase in the number of visitors to the 
monuments at Takht-i-Bahi. 

Another work for which funds had to be found was at the Bungalow at 
Nikra near Taxila and deserves mention. In the year 1930 it was noticed that 
the stream flo-wing along the north side of the garden of the Bungalow was 
.encroaching on the bank as well as on the abutment of an aqueduct. The 
bed of the nullah was raised on the garden side and lowered on the opposite 
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side, but this measure proved of little use for the stream again scoured' away a- 
portion of the garden banlc. It was, therefore, decided to construct in dtj 
pitching a protection wall along the length of the garden bank and the work was- 
commenced in the spring of 1934. With further funds in the new financial year 
the work was continued and a portion of the bank 140 feet in length was covered 
with stone pitching secured with stout wire netting. A small spur was also- 
placed on the upstream side in an endeavour to divert the flow away from the 
pitching. The two floods in the following rainy season proved however that 
the measures taken were still inadequate and further steps were taken, there- 
fore, after the monsoon. Two more massive spurs were added to the already 
finished pitching and the previous spur was strengthened. Wire nets filled 
with stone were also placed as protections to the abutment and the pillar sup- 
porting the aqueduct. It is hoped that any further scouring of the garden 
bank by the nullah has now been stopped. The total expenditure on this work 
has amounted to Es. 1,735, of which a sum of Es. 1,376 was spent in the, year 
under review. A reservoir measuring 12'X6'X6' was constructed in the com- 
pound of the Bungalow to meet a long-felt want for water for the garden during 
the summer months. In addition, the old wooden fencing posts, many of 
posts had to be renewed almost every year, were replaced by reinforced concrete- 
which embedded in cement concrete. 


BOMBAY PRESIDENCY WITH SIND. 

By Mr. M. S. Vafs. 

As in previous years the great majority of the conservation works in the 
Western Circle were executed by the Pubhc Works Department of the Bombay 
Government, but this time at a much heavier cost than this Department has 
ever had to bear before. Up to the end of the last year the local Government 
was content to levy a consolidated agency fee of 27 per cent, for all archaeological- 
works entrusted to it for execution. From the beginning of 1934-35, however, 
in addition to the agency fee, which now varies from 8 per cent, to 27 per cent., 
the local Government found it necessary to debit the Archseological Department 
also with the pay, travelling allowances, leave salaries and pensionary contribu- 
tions of the establishment which it detailed for duty on works, but which 
heretofore it used to provide free of cost. These new charges coupled udth 

the agency fee referred to above raised the total bill of the Public Works 
Department to the high figure of Es. 16,505 which amount being paid out of the 
allotment of Es. 48,403 sanctioned for conservation works in this Circle, left a 
sum of only Es. 31,898 to meet the cost of actual works on as many as 749 monu- 
ments. The impossibility of such a task, vis d vis the means provided for ac- 
complishing it, is too patent to need comment, though even with the small 
amouut available to him for actual works in the Western Circle, the Superinten- 
dent managed to finance 273 works of ordinary current repairs and 9 works 
of special repairs. A sum of Es. 517 provided under head “ Exploration ” 
was also utilised in repairing the monastery at the Stupa Site at Mohenjodaro.; 
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It will not be irrelevant to mention in this connection that of the remaining 
456 monuments, wliich could not be touched during the year, many an important 
■monument calls for urgent attention. Already 68 estimates of special repair 
•works amounting in all to Rs. 2,12,331 are awaiting to be funded in this Circle. 
The longer these estimates remain unfunded the greater indeed grows the risk 
•of serious decay and damage to the stability of the monuments to which they 
relate. 

Of the ten works of special repairs including that of the Stupa Site at Mohen- 
jodaro which tvere continued or initiated, two were carried out departmen tally 
under the supervision of the Superintendent. These relate to (1) the 7th Century 
Brahmanic Cave Temple at Bhambueda in the suburbs of Poona Cit}', and 
(2) the Monastery of the Kushan Stupa at Mohenjodaro in the Larkana Dis- 
trict of Sind. At the former temple it was a case of continuing further the 
special repairs started in a previous year and comprised the deepening of the 
ancient rock cut channel, which had ceased to function owing to the lowering 
■of the level of the open court through centuries of wear and tear, proper drainage 
•of the court itself mainly by chiselling and partly by filling in depressions and 
'thorough clearance of silt from the natural spring- well attached to the Cave, by 
pumping out all water and removing a thick moss deposit from over the walls 
and steining. Three cells in w^hich images are enshrined have been secured 
.against profanation by providing them with wooden doors of approved pattern. 
At Mohenjodaro the monastery surrounding the Stupa ivas thoroughly con- 
served. The walls of monastic cells have been restored to different heights so 
as to show their outer as w^ell as cross walls (Plate IT, d), which, having 
•perished down to 'the floor level, could hardlj^ be traced before conservation (Plate 
II, c). At the same time the floors of cells have been levelled and the sills 
•and jambs of their doorways repaired in accordance with their original plan. 
Deep gaps in the masonry of the corners of the Stupa platform have also been 
made good. 

The folio-wing eight works of special repairs were entrusted to tne Public 
'Works Department ; — 


Bijapur. 

(1) Clearance of grass and vegetation from the compounds of all the more 
-Important monuments was carried out at Bijapur -where repairs in lime mortar 
were also done to the plaster and pointing of JAiii Mastid, Gol Gumbad, Mecca 
Masjid, Ibrahim Rauza and a number of other monuments as a special measure 
in connection vith the visit of His Excellency the Governor of Bombay which 
took place on the 13th and 14th of August 1934. 

(2) A patch of worn out masonry which was hanging loose over the last 
.landing of the spiral staircase to the top of Haidari Burj was renewed. 

(3) The restoration of a part of the broken cornice and brackets at the 
morth-east corner of the fa9ade of the prayer hall of the Jami i\lASJiD was 
completed. 
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(4) The dismantling of the gateway of the Mosque of Batullah Xhan- 
which was begun last year, was finished during the year under report and the 
masonry material recovered from it was properly stacked in a safe corner of the- 
compound of the same mosque. 

Belgaum District. 

(5) The compound of the Jain Temple in the Fort at Belgaum was clear- 
ed and levelled and a small garden laid out in front of it. 

Dhaewab District. 

(6) A broken lintel in the Nagaresvae Temple at Bankapur in the Dhar- 
war District was supported on L irons which were placed along its edges ; and- 
the compound of the temple was cleared of all debris and rubbish deposits. 


Eatnagiri District. 

(7) Special repairs which have been in progress for the last two years at the- 
Jami Masjid at Dabhol, an ancient port town along the Konkan Coast in the 
Eatnagiri District were completed. 

Surat District. 

(8) The wooden gate of the English Cemetery at Surat was repaired and- 
all open joints in its compound wall were treated with lime pointing. 

BIHAR AHD ORISSA. 

By Mr, G. C. Chandra. 

For Bihar and Orissa an allotment of Es. 28,286 was made. 

At Nalanda side by side with the excavation important conservation - 
works w'ere carried out. A sum of about Es. 5,000 was utilised in repairs- 
to Monasteries 9 and 10, and to the stupa at site No. 3. The two buildings 
W'^ere in a very bad state of preservation and steps were taken to preserve them- 
as far as possible. The external walls of both the buildings on all their four 
sides being in a tottering condition, attention was mainly given to the repair' 
of these walls. It was, however, possible to repair during the year only the 
east, south and half of the west walls of monastery No. 9 and the east, west and- 
half of the south walls of monastery No. 10. The bulged and cracked walls 
were dismantled down to the plinth and the walls restored in accordance with the- 
original work. The heights of the walls were not carried higher than the old 
walls left in situ. An important and economical method of construction intro- 
duced during the year in carrying out repairs to the monasteries was that, while 
building up the walls, suitable tail-bonds were provided at regular intervals of 
5 feet or so throughout the whole length of the wall repaired, instead of building. 
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it to its full width as was the case before. The superstructure of the external 
walls was built up alternately with lime and mud mortar at regular intervals — 
two courses of brickwork of an average width of about three feet being laid in lime 
mortar after the brick-in-mud masonry of similar width had been taken up to 
a height of three feet. 

The chief repair works done during the year were to the stupa at Site No. 3. 
where the earthquake of the 16th January, 1934 had unought great havoc. A 
special grant of Rs. 2,500 was obtained for the damage caused by the earthquake- 
and repair works were undertaken at this stupa site and completed before the end of 
the year. In the first instance, all the damaged votive stupas situated on the 
east front and south-east corner of the main stupa, were made secure. The 
south-half of the- east external wall of the 5th level stupa was thereafter re-built, 
similar to the original as it stood before the earthquake. In repairing this wall, 
great care had to be taken in the rebuilding of the beautiful niches with their 
decorated pilasters and the work was made to conform exactly irith the ancient 
work. The tower situated at the south-east corner of the 4th level stupa, and 
the external wall of the 4th level stupa itself, were repaired wherever necessary. 
Having completed these works, the task of rebuilding the cut face of the east 
fa 5 ade (both the projecting and the back fa 9 ade) of the 5th level stupa, was taken 
up. It was built up for a height of over 40 feet, and the conservation was done 
entirely with lime masonry of an average depth of 2 to 3 feet from the face 
Sufficient batter was given to the structure to ensure its safety and it was further 
strengthened by the provision of cement concrete ties at regular heights of 10 
feet or so along the whole length of the wall. The top surface of this structure 
was then made watertight and a pucca drain was also provided for the discharge 
of rain water that may collect on the top surfaces. The damaged shrine at the 
top of the stupa mound, and its adjacent walls were next made good and sub- 
sequently the wall tops were made watertight with concealed concrete. Finalljq 
all cracks on the stupa mound, as well as on the tower standing on the south- 
east corner were properly filled and damaged plaster and images were made 
good (Plate III, a, b). It ma)' be added that in carrjnng out all these con- 
servation works old bricks collected from the Nalanda sites were usefully 
utilised and no new bricks were manufactured for the purpose. 

At Eajgir in the Patna District the clearance of jungle was made in the 
Maniyar math and Sonbhandar area as well as in and around the shell inscription 
area, the Bimbisara Jail, the Gridhrakuta hills where the Bimbisara road and 
the old caves are situated, and at the old Jain cave area situated on top of the 
Vaibhara hdls. At the shell inscription area, the clearance has brought to light 
an old inscription inscribed on a stone which was lying on the road side, on the 
west side of the compound wall ; and at the Gridhrakuta area on top of the 
hills traces of a small cave which still requires further exposure. This cave is 
situated about 30 feet below and on the west side of the main shrine situated 
on the top of the hills. On the east side of the main shrine, there seem to be 
other shrines, which also may be traced in due course. Clearance at the Bim- 
bisara Jail area situated at the south east side of the south gate of the inner fort 
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wall of the old capital has brought to light enclosure walls of stone masonry 
-about 200 feet square, ivith small damaged bastions at each of the corners and 
-an entrance door on the north side.. This area requires further exploration 
with a view to finding out the nature and extent of the walls, cells, etc., of the 
Jail. At Maniyar math debris was removed from the east side of the main struc- 
ture. Excavation at the north-east corner of the main structure has brought 
to light two small damaged structures, which appear to be shrines one of them 
seeming to belong to the earliest period of construction at this area. (Plate 
III, c.) 

At the Sonbhandar area, attention -was mainl}’’ directed to the clearance of 
debris and huge stone blocks from the interior and outside of the Vaisnava Cave 
(?) discovered last year. A row of sculptures in low relief in separate panels 
representing figures of Jain Tlrtlianharas and their attendants has been revealed. 
There are five such panels (total length 8'-4" and height 2'-6") on the right hand 
side of the doorway as one enters the caAm and one panel (3'-G" high and 2'-S" 
wide) on the left side. Of these Jain Tlrlhmiharas two are seen standing on a 
lotus asana and maj’- be identified as Padmasambhava, one is Pdrsvanatlia and 
the three others Malidvira. All the figures are unfortunately damaged owing to 
the collapse of the vaulted roof of the caA^e. 

The inside of the Vaishnava CaAm has now been fully cleared. It measures 
23 feet in length, 14 feet in width and 10'-8" in height. The ceiling of the cave 
is barrel vaulted and is very badly damaged, in fact more than half of it has 
■collapsed. The doorway is also in a bad state of preservation. On the inner 
face of the entrance Avail on the left side an old inscription in tAvo lines was found. 
The stone block on Avhich the inscription is AAwitten has, hoAvever, come out of 
the Avail and requires to be refixed in position. Another inscription in one line 
was found on the outside Avail of the cave (on the left side of the entrance door- 
way). 

It Avas mentioned in the last year’s report that the VaishnaA’-a Cave seemed 
to have been a tAvo-storied structure. During the year the upper storey consisting 
of a hall Avas traced. The hall, AA^hich had brick Avails, Avas found in a bad 
state of preservation and its roof had collapsed. The length of the back Avail 
can be identified, but the side walls are preserved only to a certain length AA^hile the 
front Avail is altogether missing. Traces of a concrete floor have also been 
found. The hall measures 31 feet in length, but its breadth cannot be 
exactly determined. 

Conservation works carried out at the Maniyar math at Rajgir during the 
year, consisted of rebuilding and making good up to a height of I'-G", the stone 
■compoimd wall on the AA-est wing of the north wall to a length of about 130 ieet, 
and on the west side to a length of about 32 feet ; repairing the two brick shrines 
or platform-like structures situated on the east and Avest sides of the staircase 
of the main structure (Plate III, d) ; repairing the later AA-all on the south side 
of the main structure and proAuding a concrete lintel for supporting it proper- 
ly ; underpinning the inside Avails of the main circular temple and lajdng con- 
- Crete on the floor of the temple ; and executing repairs to the Vaishnava Cave 
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where the sculptures on the stone panels, which had almost fallen, were refixed 
in their original positions. The stones of the front wall of the cave, wliich were 
in danger of collapsing and the stone slab with the inscription were refixed in 
their proper positions by copper dowels set in cement. The brick wall of the 
verandah of the cave was parti}' repaired and the remaining portion of the roof 
of the cave was made watertight. A long drain was provided on the rock surface 
to divert rain-water. 

Besides the works detailed above, carried out departmentally by the Archseo- 
logical Superintendent, several other important ancient monuments in Bihar and 
Orissa were attended to b}' the Public Works Department. Special repairs 
were carried out at the follovdng monuments (1) the old and new Forts at- 
Palamau ; (2) Makhdum Shah’s Tomb at jManer in the District of Patna ; 

(3) Ruined Tomb of Mahjiud SmiH at Golgong in the Bhagalpur District ; 

(4) Stone steps around Shee Shah’s Tomb at Sassaram in the Shahabad 
District; (5) Asokan Inscriptions on Ohandan Sahid Pir Hill at Asiquepur 
also in the Shahabad District. At the last named monument warning and 
direction boards were proidded for the convenience of visitors. Repairs 
necessitated b}' the earthquake were undertaken at the following monuments : — 
The walls and gates in five different sections at the Fort at Monghyr ; 
Shamsher Khan’s Tomb at Shamshernagar in the Gaya District ; Sher 
Shah’s Tomb at Sassaram and the Palace buildings within the Rohtas Fort 
at Rohtasgarh both in the Shahabad District. 


CENTRAL PROVINCES AND BERAR. 

Btj Mr. G. C. Chandra. 

The general financial stringency prevented the starting of works of several 
special repairs in the Central Provinces and Berar. The small balance available 
after meeting the demands for annual repairs and maintenance was, however, 
utilised in carrjung out five small works at the foUoning monuments ; — 

Fixing an historical tablet in the wall of the Chhatri inside the Sarai 
at Ravbrkhedi in the Nimar District and erecting enamelled steel notices at a 
number of monuments. At Bibi Saheba’s Masjid at Burhanpur in 
the Himar District some land and modern buildings were acquired to make the 
old Masjid visible from the adjoining public road. In carrying out mainten- 
ance works a well laid out ancient courtyard ivith flower-beds, fountains and 
pathways, was brought to light in front of the Palace Buildings at Burhanpur. 
The condition of . these buildings has been generally improved. The 
deposited silt and weeds were removed during the year from the beautiful 
built-up silting tank in front of the rock-cut dam, with two pleasure pavilions 
on either side of it, at Mahal Gurara (correctly Gul-Ara, named after a 
concubine of Prince Khurrum, aftenvards Shah Jahan). The pavilions, are on' 
each side of the Bari Uta-oli nadi river which flows close to the rdllage of Mahal 
Gurara some 10 miles from Burhanpur. The pavilions, each measuring 73'-3"x 
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20'-8", are built on large rectangular stone platforms, lll'X52' each, con- 
nected with one another at their southern ends by a rock-cut dam (280 feet 
long and 10 feet wide at the top) across the river and at their northern ends 
by a built-up stepped hund 14'-6" wide. A flight of 10 steps at each extremi- 
ty gives access to the platforms. 


BENGAL. 

By Mr. N. G. Majiimdar. 

During the year under report a sum of Rs. 22,531 was spent on conservation 
in Bengal. 

At the Main monument of Paharpur, the north and south walls of the 
western antechamber and 7nandapa, the west and east walls of the southern ante- 
chamber, the east wall of the southern mandafa and the high wall of the cir- 
cumambulatory passage on the north-west of the monument were conserved 
during the year. In the Monastery area, the outer faces of the southern and 
western walls of the cells on the south-west were attended to, and at Satyapir- 
BHiTA ten selected vedis or shrines were thoroughly repaired, the ornamental 
brickwork being renovated wherever necessary. The decayed masonry of the 
bulged out walls of the Main monument and of the Monastery as well as of ' the 
shrines of Satyapirbhita was carefully dismantled, and rebuilt strictly in conformity 
with the original outline, special care being taken to preserve their old appearance. 
These works were undertaken by the Superintendent himself. 

Some of the monuments at G-aur and Pandua, which had been damaged 
by the recent earthquake, had to be specially repaired. The facing brickwork 
of the Baisgazi wall had collapsed at several places and a portion of the wall 
had, therefore, to be rebuilt, while a number of cracks were repaired -nuth cement 
concrete. Renovation of the face brickwork of the Dakhil Darwaza and the 
Dhanchak mosque was effected and some repairs were also undertaken at 
the Chhoti Sona Mosque where some fallen stones were reset, and the cracks in 
the dome and the stone wall were grouted with cement. The cavities which 
bad appeared in the walls of Chhoti Sona Mosque were filled up with concrete, 
and the bulged out facing brickwork was rebuilt. One of the walls of the 
Gunmant mosque had also to be rebuilt and the cracks in its domes repaired. 
Cracks which had appeared on the Lukachuri gate and Tantipara mosque were 
attended to and some of the face briclnvork of the latter was renovated. The 
brickwork in the superstructure of the ground floor and the facing brickwork 
of the western wall of the Badshah-ka-takht at the Adina Mosque, which had 
been badly affected by the earthquake, were rebuilt, as also was an arch over its 
south wall which had been . seriously damaged. At the Qutbshahi mosque the 
stones that had fallen from the south-east terrace were reset and the damaged 
brickwork of the wall was repaired. Concrete was used to fill up the gaps 
caused by missing stones in the surface of walls and several cracks in the arches 
and the walls were duly attended to. 
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Special repairs to the Jore Bangla Temple in mouza Dakhin Raghabpur 
:at Paena which had been taken in hand in the previous 3 '^ear were completed. 
'The works included the removing of the jungle and trees from the temple com- 
pound, grouting several cracks with cement mortar, replacing disintegrated 
bricks by fresh ones, renewing the roof over the arch rings, repairing the plat- 
form around the temple, dressing the compound and giving it a gentle slope 
, towards outside, providing an expanded metal door and fixed windows in the 

■ openings of the temple and erecting wire fencing with a cattle-proof iron gate 
.around it. 

The special repairs which had been commenced at the Math of Kodla at 
Ayodhya in the Khulna District last year were still in progress at the end 

■ of the financial year. The works already executed comprise the rebuilding of 
the disintegrated brickwork of the basement and of the rectangular bands around 
the arch openings. In carrying out the repairs, special care was taken to make 
the renovated parts match with the original brickwork as far as possible, though 
•plain projections in place of the missing ornamental works were sub- 
- stituted. 

ASSAM. 

By Mr, N. G. Majumdar. 

in the province of Assam the total expenditure on conservation was only 
■Rs. 6,787. Annual maintenance included such minor items as the provision of 
• enamelled notice boards to the five rock-cut caves at Jogigoeha, District Goal- 
para, the putting up of wire fencing round the Bolson Group of monoliths 
in the North Cachar hills and certain works carried out in the Devidole temple 
.at Gaurisagae in Sibsagar District. The roof of the Natmandir of this temple 
which had been badly leaking was set right with cement and surlri plaster. 
Several important items of special repairs to the monuments in Assam, which 
were to have been taken in hand during the year, had to be postponed as a large 
-portion of the conservation grant was diverted elsewhere for urgent earthquake 

■ damage repairs. 


MADRAS PRESIDENCY AND COORG. 

By Mr. H. H. Khan, 

During the year out of Rs. 19,980 allotted for the conservation of ancient 
monmnents in the Madras Presidency, Rs. 1,814 were spent on special repairs 
;and Rs. 17,195 on current repairs and maintenance. Erom an amount separate- 
ly allotted, a sum of Rs. 300 was incurred on works in the Province of Goorg. 
"With two exceptions all works were executed as usual through the agency of the 
Public Works Department of the Madras Government ; an additional charge of 
19 per cent, on the cost of such worlrs being paid for this service. The excep- 
tions were the works in connection with the preservation of the Buddhist remains 
-at Nagarjunakonda and numerous interesting carved stones lying amidst the 
•ruins at Hampi (Plate IV, c, d) which, it was considered, could better be carried 
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out bv tlie Aiclisaological Department itself. Tlie cost of these two works 
was met from the grant of Es. 1,000 allotted for excavation purposes. 

Special repairs were limited to a very few monuments and were also restrict- 
ed to such measures only as were considered most urgent for the safety of the 
ancient remains at Amaravati, Anjengo, Poli and Sultan’s Battery. 

At Amaravati, Guntur District, a number of carved Buddhist stone 
fragments had been preserved in an enclosure of wooden railings with brick 
masonry pillars. On a windy -day some of the surrounding trees fell and damag- 
ed part of the enclosure, which has now been repaired and put in order. 

The Port at Anjengo, built in 1694 at the time of the first English settle- 
ment, is situated on a strip of land surrounded by sea and the Travancore State 
territory. Here the crumbling brick masonry of the rampart walls was patched 
up and plastered. The old flag-stafi surviving in one of the bastions was also 
secured and the complete clearance of jungle growths from and around this small 
square fort was undertaken. 

The conservation of the Jain Temple at Sultan’s Battery, Malabar Dis- 
trict, commenced in the previous year, was continued and almost completed. 
The work consisted of refixing some disturbed pillars and lintels, restoring the 
small mandapa and raising with fallen • stones as far as possible, the enclosure 
walls in order to afford protection to the temple from stray cattle. 

The valuable temple of Attieala Parasurama at Poli in the Cuddapah 
District was also in urgent need of repairs. The concrete roofing over the nicM.i- 
(Mpa was made watertight and the adjacent dangerous trees were cut down and 
rooted out, the site being left properly levelled all round, neat and tidy. This 
temple, containing a large stone image of Parasurama carved in the round, is 
an interesting old building and is considered to be of great sanctity as there 
Parasurama was freed from- the sin of matricide. It is built of stone -with brick 
and plaster superstructure, the summit of the roof of which is in the form of a 
small Buddhist Chaitya or Assembly Hall with the usual waggon-headed roof 
and apsidal end. The walls are carved with' mythological figures, diminutive 
pilasters and ornamental mouldings and the gopuram is decorated with stucco 
figures. The temple contains a few inscriptions and these show that it was 
built in the 13th ' century. 

The ruins at Hampi, the historical capital of the ancient Vijayanagar King- 
dom, the extensive Hill Port of Gingee and the group of monolithic and 
rock-cut temples, known as the Seven Pagodas being among the most 
important protected archceological monuments in the Circle, received as usual 
special attention in regard to their general upkeep and improvement where 
necessary. Lesser measures were undertaken at other monuments such as the 
Palghat Port, hlalabar District (Plate IV, a) the Dindigul Port, 
Madura District, the Hdayagiri Fort, Nellore District and the Dansborg 
Castle at Tranquebar, Tanjore District, where jungle was removed from 
battlement walls, disturbed masonry made good, leakages in the buildings standing 
within the walls of the Ports stopped and rain water drains attended to. 
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COORG PKOVaNCE. 

In tlie province of Coorg with an allotment of only Rs. 300 it was possible 
only to clear a little rank vegetation from the Fort, the large masonry Elephants, 
the Raja’s seat- at Mbrcara and three Jain Temples at Mullue. 

BURMA. 

By U. Mya. 

The expenditure on conservation in the Burma Circle during the year 
-amounted to Rs. 29,960 including agency charges. The programme carried 
out consisted mainly of annual repairs to and maintenance of monuments and 
attached gardens. Only one item of special repair was funded, that being the 
■continuation of the previous year’s work on the Chief Queen’s Confinement 
Room of the Palace at Mandalay, of which notice has been already made 
in the report for that year. This work has been completed and the building is 
•now in very good order. 

The Palace buildings -at Mandalay received their due share of attention as 
far as funds permitted. The collapsed wall on the west side of the Apartment 
•with a fountain was rebuilt during the year. The old wall consisted of the 
usual Burmese design of bricks nailed to plank walling and then plastered over. 
The new work was executed .in plaster on expanded metal lathing. Extensive 
repairs to the flooring of the Nantha Saung were carried out, including replace- 
■ment of rotten joists, provision of post footings, where it was found necessary, 
and levelling up. Corrugated iron roofing and timbers in the Southern Throne 
Room and the decayed timber in the flooring of the North Dedicating Pyatthat 
were renewed. Some of the large timber pillars of the Lily Throne Room were 
-found to be decayed below the floor level and had to be spliced. During this 
•operation masonry footings were constructed for the feet to rest on. The usual 
whitewashing and earth oiling were also carried out as funds allowed. The 
••above works on the Palace at Mandalay cost Rs. 4,013. There is still a large 
proportion of timbering in many of the Palace structures, whicli is decayed to 
warying degrees, but finances do not yet permit of complete renovation. 

Of the Pyatthats on the walls of Fort Dufierin at Mandalay those numbered 
;3 and 20 had settled badly owing to the decay of the feet of the posts. Masonry 
-footings were constructed for these and the structures levelled up. The renewal 
of decayed timbers and carvings in Pyatthats Nos. 8, 10, 11 and 21 was carried 
-out. A certain amount of earth oiling was done to the corner Pyatthats and 
those over the gates. The expenditure on the Pyatthats amounted to Rs. 4,012. 

There is nothing special -to mention in coimection with the gardens on the 
Palace platform at Mandalay. The usual routine work of maintenance of lawns 
and flower beds was carried out. The strength of the garden staff remained un- 
■changed and the upkeep of the gardens during the year cost Rs. 3,858. 

Due attention was also accorded to the monuments at Pagan, where .a daily 
■labour gang of coolies was employed for the first time for a period of about six 
jmonths in clearing jungle and undergrowth along paths leading to the Central 
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protected monuments and around those monuments themselves. The stone- 
masonry wall on the river side of the Bupaya Pagoda which protects the latter' 
from the river floods was extended 22 feet thus giving the pagoda greater 
security against the floods. The window openings in the Patothamya Temple- 
were provided -with expanded metal screens to prevent the entry of bats and the- 
four entrances or door-openings of the Kondawgyi Temple were provided -wdth 
wooden doors of Burmese pattern made to sudng on pivots and sockets. The- 
latter temple is situated on a hillock in the sandy dunes rising a certain height 
above the surrounding level at Nyaungoo. The strong southern wind which 
prevails during the greater part of hot weather carries with it a quantity of dust 
and does much harm to the wall paintings inside the temple. The provision of 
wooden doors mentioned above will, it is hoped, serve as a preventive against 
the injurious effects of the dust. Brickwork repairs were also carried out at 
the steps on the east and west sides and corners of the first terrace of the Shwe- 
sandaw Pagoda and at the corners of the first terrace and enclosure wall on the- 
west side of the Damayangyi Temple. The cost of the works at Pagan including, 
that of the daily labour gang, already referred to, amounted to Rs. 3,730. 

The annual repairs carried out to the monuments at other localities, name- 
ly : — Sybiam, Pe»u, Hisuwza (Old Prome), Amauapuea, Kyaukse, Shwebo; 
Ava, Mingun and Sagaing differed little from those executed in other years.- 
They consisted mainly in uprooting trees and plants growing on the monuments 
and replacing the bricks displaced thereby in lime mortar, patching up plaster- 
work, restoring stone flags missing from stone pavements, jungle, clearing, 
whitewashing, earthoiling, coaltarring and maintaining approach roads. 

There is one very important point in connection with conservation work 
in Burma of which mention may be made. During the last session of the Burma 
Legislative Council questions were asked by an Honourable Member (and it is- 
said that he voiced the -shushes of a certain section of the Buddhist community 
at Nyaungoo) requiring that Govermnent should cease interference vdth and 
relinquish control over ‘ protected ’ religious monuments in Burma. The wis- 
dom of the questions is not at all apparent, and it is unfortunate that such ques- 
tions should be asked. But wiser counsels prevailed, and it was pointed out by 
the local Government that such monuments are protected by Government to- 
prevent them from falling into decay. 


RAJPUTANA AND CENTRAL INDIA. 

By Mr. H, L. Srivastava. 

Ajmer. 

A sum of Bs. 1,472 was spent on the maintenance of the marble baradaries- 
on the Anasagar bimd and Es. 675 on annual repairs to other archasological. 
buildings, Anasagar owes its name to Idng Arnoraja or Anaji (1135-1150- 
A.D.)— the grand-father of the illustrious Rajput chief Prithvi Raj Chohan, 
who built the embankment. Shah Jahan in 1637 A.D. added the marble: 
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parapet and erected five elegant haradaries of polished marble which consider- 
ably added to the beauty of the lake. Owing to reduced grants and the extra, 
expenditure involved in repairing the serious damage caused by the earthquake 
of January 1934 it was possible to spend only a small sum in relaying the worn 
out portions of the terrace. 

Jaipur State. 

Nothing definite is known about the history of Amber till the time of Raja 
Bihari Mai, who made an alliance mth Babar about the year 1527 A.D. by virtue 
of which he was created a Mansabdar of 7,000 horses. His adopted son Mausingh 
I, hErza Raja Jai Singh I and Sawai Jai Singh II were chiefly responsible for 
enhancing the architectural beauty of the buildings — the most remarkable .being 
the Palace. Upon the advice of Sir John Marshall the restoration of the Dilaeam 
Bagh- at Amber has been taken in hand and is now partially completed. Annuals 
have been planted in the upper terrace and give a pleasing effect when viewed 
from the Palace above. The pavilions on the east and west are now exposed 
to vnew after the eradication of the thick growth of mango trees. The cause- 
ways hav^e been enlarged by the addition of a strip of concrete, and ingadidcis 
hedges have been planted along the borders. In the Diwan-i-Am, which is the 
work of Mirza Raja Jai Singh I, worn out jturdahas have been replaced by new 
ones ; and the pietra dura work in Jasmandir, wherever damaged, has been made 
good. 

Gwalior State. 

The monument.? in Gwalior State are being well looked after by Mr. M. B. 
Garde, Superintendent of' Archaeology. Among the interesting buildings, which 
are being conserved, mention may be made of a Hindu monastery inside the 
SuRWAYA Fort, which is a rare specimen of Brahmanical maths. 

Sunvaya or Sarasvatipattana or Sarasvati, as we learn from an inscription 
dated V.S. 1341 (1284 A.C.), remained under the rule of the Kachhawahas, Prati- 
haras and Jajapellas before it was conquered by the Muhammadans. The 
present ruins range over a period of 500 years beginning v/ith the 10th centurj'- A.D. 
The Fort, which is distinctly of the Muhammadan period contains ivithin a Hindu 
Monastery, three temples and a haoli or stepped well. The monastery is built 
aroimd a rectangular courtyard surrounded by j)illared corridors on three sides 
and a spacious hall on the fourth. This haU may have served as a dormitory 
for the monies. On the top of the monastery is a shrine ivith an Indo- Aryan 
Hkhara. Mr. Garde has found another similar structure at Ranod. In this latter 
structure is preserved the original inscription of about the 9th century A.D., 
which was engraved in the time of a king Avantivarman. Another Hindu math 
is mentioned in the Chandrehe inscription of Prabodhasiva in the Rewa State 
dealt with by JE. R. D. Banerji in his Memoir on the “ Haihayas of Tripuri and 
their Monuments ” {p. 117). 

Three Hindu temples enclosed by a common surrounding wall stand to the 
north of the math. Part of the enclosure is now hidden rmder the wall of the 
Muslim citadel on the north side, and it is believed that a fourth shrine occupied. 
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the north-east corner of the enclosure. All these shrines are assignable to ahout 
the 10th centur 7 A.D. Some strildng carvings consisting of vases and palmettes, 
gods and goddesses are interesting. In the northern portion of the enclosure and 
between the temples is a Hindu Fopi square in 'plan, which must have supplied 
water to the pilgrims. 


Chhattaepur State. 

No grant in aid could be given this year to the Chhattarpur State. The 
Durbar, however, carried out a few repairs to some of the temples at Khajueaho 
and kept them neat and tidy. 

Trial excavations conducted at the western extremity of a mound 
situated on the Khurar river opposite to the Dulhadeo temple brought to light a 
small shrine together Avith broken images of Gandluirvas, Nandi, a devotee seated 
cross-legged and several architectural members. 


Idae State. 

The Idar State, which is situated in the Western India Agency, is rich in 
monuments and in view of their importance the Durbar has created an Archaeo- 
logical Department. It is gratifying to learn from the report of Mr. P. A. 
Inamdar, Director of Archaeology, Idar State, that he has collected about 60 
sculptures and 24 inscriptions from all over the territory and brought them to 
Himmatnagar — the capital of the State. The images, which reveal a new school 
of sculpture, appear to be very interesting and are assignable to the 6th-7th 
century A.D. Among the inscriptions discovered mention may be made of one 
recording the erection of the inandapa of the Vaidyanath Temple at Vadali in 
Samvat 1264 (A.D. 1208) and another reporting the construction of a temple 
dedicated to Sun dated Samvat 1354 (A.D. 1298). No conservation was done 
beyond fixing an expanded metal frame on the entrance to the niches containing 
the Mdtrihzs in the stepped well at Vadali to protect them against injury. It is 
proposed to excavate the mounds at Khed Brahjia and Sajilaji both places 
■of religious sanctity coming do^v^x from ancient times. 


Dhak State. 

During the year a sum of Ks. 11,427-8-4 was spent in carrying out repairs 
to the Nilkanth, Water palace, Chhapan jMahal, Baz Bahadur’s palace, 
Jahaz Mahal, Hindola Mahal, and Ashrait M aha l at Mandu and the Fort 
and Bhoja Shala at Dhae. 

At the Nilkanth, cracks in the north facade of the east and west wings were 
grouted with cement, the disintegrated stones in the pavement on the east were 
replaced by new ones, a drain was provided along the length of the east wall ; 
a dry stone wall was added to give additional support to the terraces above, which 
were restored a few years back, and, to avoid accident, a low edging of red stone 
was provided on the west of the man-hole over the underground drain. Ordinary 
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repairs such as waterproofing the dome, replacing worn out stones by new ones, 
filhng in gaps and tidying up the approaches were executed at the Baz Bahadur’s 
PALACE, Jahaz BIahal, Hindola Mahal and Ashbapi BIahal. 

At Dhar the outer wall on the west front on either side of Eevini Gate wns 
repaired and the front entrance of the Bhoja Shala was provided wuth a new 
door. At the BIunj Sagab a small temple having a red stone facing inside and of 
traheated construction was discovered at the foot of the embankment. The 
sanctum measures 6'X6'X8', and after clearance a Sivalinga, an image of Parvatt 
and a few more images were brought to light. 

It is a pleasure to state that the Dhar Durbar takes seriously its responsibili- 
ties for the conservation of its historical monuments, and contributes generously 
to their conservation. 

Eepairs to the Eaisen Port in the Bhopal State and monuments in the 
Bikaner and Udaipur States are reported to be in progress. 
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SECTION II.— EXPLORATION AND RESEARCH. 

EXCAVATIONS AT TAXILA. 

B)) Khan Sahib A, D. Siddiqi. 

The Dharmarajika Stupa at Taxila with the smaller chapels and stupas 
Attached to it forms one of the most striking group of monuments excavated at 
Taxila. The area of the monastery lying at some distance to the north has 
received attention during the last few years, as Sir John Marshall was anxious 
that in his projected monograph on Taxila a complete plan of the monastic com- 
plex of buildings attached to the main area already excavated should be included. 
During the year under report, the plan of the entire monastic area except a 
small portion at the north-west corner was laid bare (Plate V). It has not been 
possible in places to uncover more than the bare outline of the structures of 
the later periods of occupation, and it is possible that at some places there are 
older buildings underneath the existing ones. 

The general lay-out of this area reveals the existence of a court of cells on 
the North and another on the East, of an open area in which the most prominent 
building is a rectangular Stupa (No. I) approached from the South. Of these 
the court of cells on the North is the most impressive building, measuring 107 
ieet externally from East to West and 109 feet from North to South (Plate VI, h). 
This monastery conforms to the traditional plan with an open com-t 47 feet square 
in the centre flanked by a 12 feet broad verandah on all sides in front of the cells 
for the residence of the monks, the latter numbering 19 in all. There must have 
been 4 rooms on the South side from which access was given to the interior of this 
monastery. The only respect in which this monastery differs from others at 
Taxila {e.g., the Jauhan or Mohra Muradu monasteries) is the absence of a bath- 
room in the open court at the centre. The masonry employed in this building 
is of the type described as semi-asMer and semi-diaper which has been assigned 
to the 3rd and later centuries by Sir John Marshall. The occupation of the 
buildings for a long period, perhaps till the 5th century A.D, is indicated by the 
fact that the level of the floor had to be subsequently raised. This is evident 
from the fact that the original doorways of this monastery leading to the cells 
were blocked, in order to suit the raised floor level, and new drains were con- 
structed for the disposal of spill water at a higher level as seen in Plate VI c. In 
some of the chambers, niches for keeping lamps are proruded. Layers of ashes 
and charcoal have been found on both earlier and later floors, which confirms the 
belief that fire more than once was responsible for the destruction of the monas- 
terjL A quantity of charred wheat recovered from this court and now 
preserved in the Museum points to the same conclusion. The doorways, styles 
and lintels of the cells had sloping jambs fashioned out of Kanjur stone, some of 
which are still m situ. 
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The eastern court is less impressive than the one on the north. It is 84 feet 
rsquare on the outside and has some 13 rooms, none of wliich shows substantial 
-construction, particularly in the last period of occupation. A stairway piercing 
"the western wall led to the lower open area, but this access was also blocked at a 
later date. The earlier masonry at this site was of the semi-ashlar type, but the 
later construction was too poor to withstand the effects of pillage and arson, 
’ which must have caused the destruction of this monastery in the 5th or 6th 
■ century. The find of large lumps of baked clay shows the enormous quantity 
of- mud used in the mortar, wliich clearly demonstrate the poverty of the late 
'builders. The large quantity of ashes and charcoal vividly tell the story of the 
“big fire that consumed the woodwork of the buildings. 

In the open area to the south of Stupa I there are few remains of buildings 
"(Plate VI, o). The main Dharmarajika Stupa and its adjuncts are connected 
with the monastery area by a staircase on the south, which is flanked by a number 
-of cells to be attributed to the same period as Stupa I. In the south-east part 
-of this area lies a small Stupa (No. III). It measures 8 feet square and is not 
preserved more than 2 feet in height. There are remains of cells built against 
the eastern wall of the enclosure. 

Stupa I, which appears to be the main and most substantial building in this 
part has its core of limestone blocks set in mud mth a facing made entirely of 
Jcanjur stone (Plate VII, 6). Except some stucco images near the north-west 
•corner which are manifestly of a later date, there was no surface decoration. 
The facade of the stupa is relieved by tall corinthian pilasters standing on a base 
moulding of torus and sootia pattern. The Stupa seems to have been origin- 
.ally crowned by a huge umbrella, of which fragments (the largest measuring 5 feet 
across) were discovered on the south east of the stepped approach leading to the 
-Stupa. A cylindrical block of Jcanjur with a mortice hole in the centre which 
was found here was probably intended to intervene between the tiers of 
umbrellas. If the distance at which the biggest fragment was found away from 
the centre of the stupa is an indication of the severity of the catastrophe that 
■overtook the structure, it may be noted that the earthquake or storm or other 
-calamity which deposited the piece 35 feet away must indeed be very molent. 
The north facade of the stupa has bulged out considerably, perhaps, owing to 
the weaker foundation on tliis side. The original structure must be attributed 
to the 1st century A.D., although there are traces of later constructions such as 
the pedestal on the west and the remnant of a stucco figure on the north-west. 

Stupa 11 is small structure, 13 feet square standing on a plinth 2 feet 6 inches 
■high. The superstructme survives to a height of only 2 feet, the upper layer 
being relieved with Corinthian pilasters alternating with stucco images and the 
lower with figures alternating nuth lions (Plate VII, a). 

The most important discovery during the year was that of Stupa No. IV, 
Avhich lies within an enclosure to the west measuring 20 feet each way (Plate VII, c). 
Jt was constructed in the same style as Stupa I, although no traces of the approach 
d'rom the south are visible. Traces of lime plaster with red paint are found on 
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the small projection in front. Being buried deep underneath some later walls, 
the stupa remained undisturbed and it was only after the dismantling of 
the later structures that it was possible to expose its face. When this was 
accomplished a shaft was sunk in the centre to the depth of 18 feet from the 
surface. This was rewarded by the find of a square block of kanjiir with a 
tapering cubical receptacle about 8 inches square at the top and 6 inches deep. This 
contained two steatite caskets one wnthin the other in which the enshrined relics . 
enclosed in a tiny gold casket were found (Plate VIII, a). Along with this was a 
silver coin of the dioskourh type of Azilises and a Roman coin issued by Augustus 
(Plate VIII, b), besides two decayed seed-pearls, a tiny gold ornament of thin sheet 
and some glass beads. There can be hardly any doubt that the deposit was 
made in the early part of the Ist centmy A.D. The find affords new data for 
the correlation of Azilises -ttuth Imperial Roman issues and as Kadphises I, who' 
invaded India, copied the bust of Augustus on his coins, Azilises should not be 
far removed in date from the period of the Kushan invasion. 

The area around Stupa IV is bounded on the west by a long wall which seems 
to mark the limit of this monastic area. The rooms discovered here do not yield 
any regular plan. Both the small and large diaper types of masonry are found 
in the construction of the cells and in some structures, apparently belong to the 
later construction, exhibit the semi-ashlar masonry characteristic of the little- 
Kushan period. 

Some of the latest structm-es found on the site between Stupas I and IV and 
to the North-West of Stupa I (Plate VII, d) are to be attributed to a period later 
than the four regular periods of Taxila masonry as defined by Sir John Marshall. 
Although in appearance they are what may be called of the rough rubble type of 
masonry they are in fact the products of an age in which the regular constructions 
of the previous periods could not be attempted. The material available from 
the ruined buildings of the earlier period seem to have been hastilj' utilized in 
constructing buildings, regardless of structural propriety. Kortunately, these 
structures are not characteristic of the main sites of Taxila and may only indicate 
the straitened circimrstances of the people who occupied the ruined monasteries 
in the last period. Between the Stupa No. I and the northern monastery is a 
block of substantial structures. A liigh terrace surmounted a cornice of 

which only the lower projecting course has survived is superimposed by long 
walls standing to the height of 10 feet from the surrounding level. A flight 
of steps connects this terrace with the northern court of cells, while to the west 
is a spacious hall measm-ing 34 feet square. The walls here in turn are coated 
with mud plaster and the frequency of repairs is indicated by irregular masonry, 
and the use of bricks in the midst of the usual semi-ashlar stone masonry. The 
entrance to the hall lies in the east, and the bevelled edge of the south jamb in- 
dicates where the wooden style was fitted. An audience hall measuring 36' X36' 
in this group is another substantial structui-e. The four bases of pillars on 
wliicli its roof was supported are in situ (Plate VI, d). Two sandstone circular 
pedestals resemble bases of Ionic columns from the temple at Jaudial and ivere 
apparently removed from an earlier building. 
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Of the antiquities discovered during the year the following deserve 
mention ; — 

t (1) A stone figure of an unidentified deity 8 inches high holding a parrot 
in left hand and a spear in right, fully ornamented (Plate VIII,/ 1) 
(Ho. Dh. 34-188). 

(2) Capital of a pillar composed of four elephants standing back to back 
with figures of Nike on the shoulder of each elephant and a winged 
bird between. The piece is much damaged and the workmanship 
is crude (Plate VIII, c) (No. Dh. 34-750). 

Stucco head of Bodhisattva with fillet band over ciuly hair, traces of red 
•paint on fillet, hair, eyes, etc. (Plate VIII, c). No. Dh. 34-680. 

Copper finial in the form of a complete Dharmacliah'a on a crescent base 
and surmounted by three wheels and part of copper shaft below (Plate VIII, g). 
Dh. 34-918. 

Lower portion of an earthen bowl-shaped casket in the form of four elephants 
•carrying the vase on their shoulders. Lid found in another part of the excava- 
tion fits closely as seen in Plate VIII, d. Dh. 34-754. 

Square earthen plaque ivith floral patterns within beaded border engraved 
•on either face. Dh. 34-944. 

Circular flat skin rubber of spongy coarse texture. Dh. 34-692. 

Eeel-shaped earthen ear-plug with lotus pattern on one face. Dh. 34-857. 

Circular conch shell pendant with petal carving on edges and a central large 
hole. Dh. 34-425. 

Fragmentary conch shell bangle with row of heart shaped patterns incised. 
Dh. 34-482. 

Half of a goldsmith’s mould with 4 grooved ear-pendants, rosettes on one 
dace and 4 channels for pouring molten metal and two socket holes. Dh. 34-75. 

EXPLORATION IN THE FRONTIER CIRCLE. 

By Dr. M. Nazim. 

\ 

Hak.appa. 

The work at Harappa has been practically in abeyance since the retrench- 
ment campaign of 1931. During the year under report an amount of Rs. 2,245 
was spent in extending some of the existmg trenches. Thus trench V on mound 
F was extended towards the south by an area measuring 88 feet in length and 
:30 feet in width, while on the southern edge of mound AB a further strip measur- 
ing 91 feet by 15 feet was excavated (Plate IX, a). Trench I in mound D was 
•extended both on the east and west to the extent of about 160 feet on either side 
.(Plate IX, h and c). Excavation was carried to a depth of 7 to 14 feet but no 
Teally deep digging was attempted. The antiquities discovered are of consider- 
able interest, but none of any outstanding value. No complete buildings have 
been unearthed in the course of this years work, but remnants of rooms and 
;substantial walls have been unearthed in places (Plate IX, h). Mention may here 
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be made of two circular platforms of concentric brick-on-edge rings in mound F;- 
wbick are similar to numerous other structures previously exposed in this area. 
In the western extension of trench I in mound B a big wall probably the boundary- 
wall of two blocks and a long drain, which probably formed part of the maiu- 
drainage channel in this quarter, are the only structures worth noting. In the 
trench at the southern edge of mound AB a large napiform jar was exposed by 
the side of a drain just at the edge of the trench (Plate IX, d). 

Among the antiquities discovered, mention may first be made of several"' 
seals of the common unicorn type (Plate X, 1-6 and 8). No, 1 shows an unusual 
symbol; and No. 4 has also some rare combination of pictographs. A large- 
svastika seal of faience (Plate X, 7) a fragmentary seal with the attacking bulk. 
motif (Plate X, 9) and 3 long rectangular seals without animal motifs (Plate X, 
10-12) may also be noticed. A rectangular faience sealing from mound D shows - 
the pictographic legend on one side and the tiger hunt motif on the other, the 
tree on the farther side of the tiger being shmvn 'within a railing or enclosure 
(Plate X, 13). Another interesting but fragmentary seal in faience (Plate X, 14)- 
shows a deity standing under an arch of fifal tree. A tiny terra-cotta fish- 
rather finely modelled in the rohnd (Plate X, 15) shows five pictographs on the- 
underside and the scaly body on the other. A cylindrical terra-cotta sealing" 
has a representation of a gliarial (fish-eating crocodile) on one side and two ibexes- 
flanldng an acacia tree on the other (Plate X, 16). A treble square cross is shown 
on another fragmentary steatite seal (Plate X, 17), A series of small oblong" 
seals (Plate X, 18-21) was also found in which No. 18 has a boss on the back which, 
is unusual in the small variety. An irregular semi-circular type of seal is shown 
in Plate X, 22 and 25. A tiny rectangular steatite seal with pictographs on 
3 sides and on the fourth a standing divinity wearing a trident shaped head-dress- 
and heavy armlets is interesting (Plate X, 23). A heart-shaped faience sealing. 
(Plate X, 24) and a tiny steatite bar -with incised circles on 3 sides and pictographs- 
on the fourth (Plate X, 26) complete the collection of seals and sealings. 

Amongst the household objects of which mention may be made is a conch-- 
shell ladle (Plate XI, 1), a lead wire pin with a double volute at the head (Plate- 
XI, 2), faience die with incised circles (Plate XI, 3) and a cubical weight of chert 
with two of the sides rounded og for readjustment of weight (Plate XI, 4). A 
vase of soapstone (Plate XI, 8) from mound B, a chert polisher or burnisher 
(Plate XI, 12), a fragment of alabaster cylinder 'U'ith spiral ornament 
(Plate XI, 13) and a cresent-shaped pendant of steatite (Plate XI, 22) are among: 
the other stone objects of interest. 

Of the model animals, a faience ram (Plate XI, 5), a miniature damaged 
figure of a bull with the tail up-turned (Plate XI, 6), a terra-cotta model of a tiger" 
(Plate XI, 7) with ears pierced for suspension, a terra-cotta animal head with 
a perforation in the neck and a series of incisions on the forehead (Plate XI, 14)' 
and a fine model turtle (Plate XI, 19) are worth noting. 

Human figurines in terra-cotta comprise a curious female figure with a fillet- 
on the head and collar and torque (Plate XI, 25), another bare-headed female- 
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wearing ear rings, collar and necklace (Plate XI, 31) and a standing male wearing 
a necklace witk pendants (Plate XI, 29), 

Among painted potsherds one with the representation of two bovine animals 
(Plate XI, 20) is noteworthy. An elliptical double convex bead inscribed with 
a pictograph (Plate XI, 17), a terra-cotta ball with pictographs (Plate XI, 21), 
a complete faience bangle similar to other specimens previously recovered from 
Harappa (Plate XI, 30) and a potter}' ring stand, which has a convex instead of a 
concave body (Plate XI, 24) are the other mentionable antiquities in terra-cotta. 

Of the copper implements and objects may be mentioned two chisels (Plate 
XI, 15 and 1C), a copper hook thick at one end (Plate XI, 18), three copper rods 
tapering towards each end (Plate XI, 9-11) and 3 spear-heads (Plate XI, 26-28) 
of which one with a long handle and a tapering edge was recovered from spoil 
earth in the great granary area. A circular silver piece almost resembling a 
coin is rather remarkable as a type far antedating regular coinage (Plate XI, 23). 

Lahore Fort. 

In the Lahore Fort some excavations were carried out near the west of the 
Moti Masjid and the south of Diwan-i-Am courtyard but nothing of importance 
was brought to light. 

Mian Ali Dogran— -Sheikhutuba. 

It was reported that Malik Saleh Mohammad, owner of a mound in village 
Mian Ali Dogran in Sheikhupura District had in his possession some coins and 
antiquities, which he had picked up from the mound. At the Deputy Commis- 
sioner’s instance the owner produced 32 coins and 11 antiquities. The coins, 
were .returned to the Deputy Commissioner for taking action under the Treasure 
Trove Act ; and the eleven antiquities were forwarded to Rai Bahadur Daya Ram 
Sahni, the then Director General of Archseology in India, for examination. He 
reported as follows : — 

“ Nos. 1-3 are seal impressions bearing a man’s bust and a legend in Gupta 
Brahmi of Circa 500 A.D. I propose to read the legend as — Vislinidaja ; No. 4 

is a seal impression which bears the name Siva in similar characters; No, 6 

is a mould for making a forehead ornament or something of that sort ; No. 7 
shows a female fly-whisk bearer upon whose head rests the right hand of a divine 
figure, which is broken off ; No. 11 is a late figure of the god Sun holding ears of 
corn instead of the usual lotus flowers ; Nos. 8 and 9 are lion’s head of Kirti- 
muhlias.” 


EXCAVATIONS IN DELHI. 

By Mr. Molid. Hamid liitraishi. 

Excavations at the junction of the walls of Qila Rai Pithora and Jahanpanah 
were continued this year and a further length of about 300 feet of fortifications 
was exposed at a cost of about Rs. 2,000. The Jahanpanah wall as exposed 
on the south side has an approximate height of 13 feet and a thickness of no less 
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than 27 feet at one point (Plate XII, a). Antiquities recovered from the excava- 
tions included, a brass cup, 12 copper coins, 20 carved stones, 8 inscribed stones 
and a few pieces of talisman, etc. 

TRIAL EXCAVATIONS AT RANGPUR, LIMBDI STATE, KATHIAWAR. 

By Mr. Matlho Sarup Vats. 

Rangpur lies twenty miles south-east of Limbdi, the chief town of the State 
of the same name, or three miles north-west of Dhandhulca in Ahmedabad District. 
Here, on the north bank of the river Bhadar, which flows only during rains is a 
large ancient mound extending over 80 acres,^ of which the northern 23 acres are 
occupied by the village. At its highest part the mound rises from 15 to 20 
feet above the level of the surrounding plain which is remarkably fiat. The 
moxmd is roughly oval in shape, measmlng some 2,600 feet from north to south 
and 2,000 feet from east to west. To the north is the village tank which supplies 
water to the locality and to the east and west cultivated fields. 

At the invitation of the Thakore Sahib of Limbdi, I visited the above mound 
for a preliminary reconnaissance on the 17th January, 1935, when I was shown 
a few coins of the Muhammadan rulers of Gujarat, viz., Sultan Muxaffar Shah 
and Sultan Mahmud (Plate XIII, 45-47), two ‘ Gadhaiya ’ coins the common 
currency of Gujarat in the medieval period (Plate VIII, 48, 44), and a small 
silver coin of Kumaragupta (Plate XIII, 42-47) which were said to have been 
found in it." Not being satisfied with the little that was shown to me, I decided 
to spend three days in trial soundings of the site and on the 19th began digging 
two small trenches adjoining each other immediately to the west of the Aullage 
and a third one to its south-east in a field strewn with potsherds. Careful examin- 
ation of the surface and the brief operations conducted at the site unquestion- 
ably demonstrated its prehistoric character although it is poor in structural 
remains and to a certain extent also in portable antiquities. To those familiar 
with the prehistoric phase of Indian Archaeology, Plates XIII and XIV will at 
once disclose many similarities in the pottery (particularly the painted ware), 
as well as in other objects, with those from several contemporary sites in Sind 
and Panjab. 

Trench A, 

The two trenches to the west lie in the plot marked 150 in the above 
mentioned map, the one nearest the village being termed A and the other B. 
The former measures 20 feet from north to south by 12 feet TOde ; it was begun 
in an existing .pit of 8 feet below the surface and carried down to a depth 
of 17' G" below sui-face. Within the next two feet (that is up to a depth of 10 
feet), were recovered one complete (A 3) and two slightly broken bricks (.A 4) 
together with a number of hall bricks and still larger fragments, everv one of 
which is well burnt. The full brick measui-es 11-5 Xo-o X2-25 inches and the 


^ Tbc incnpjirf-raents, etc,, arc referable to the rough \’illage map ia possession of tbo State, 
= Their fmd^pots could not be pointed out to me. 
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fragmentary ones, have the same- width and thickness. At this depth were 
also found Wo triangular terra-cotta cakes one of which No. A 2 (Plate XIII, 32) 
is perfectly rounded at the corners. Below 10 feet, brickbats began to grow scarce 
and from a depth of 15 feet 6 inches the soil was found unmixed with potsherds, 
brickbats or other artifacts. At a depth of 12 feet was recovered a well preserved 
tubular bead of blue faience 0-37 inch long and 0-09 inch in diameter A 10 (Plate 
XIII, 37). The above mentioned objects including bricks, are so distinctive 
of the prehistoric culture of India that they might as weU have been found at 
Harappa or Mohenjo-daro. 

Tp.ench B. 

The adjoining Trench B measures 33 -feet from north to south by 14 feet 
wide, and was excavated to a depth of 12 feet only. Along its eastern edge is 
a piece of indifferent walling 5 feet 9 inches thick, made of small brickbats and a 
few half bricks. From the surface it goes down to a depth of 5 feet. A little 
to its south was recovered a filling of sun-dried bricks, and to the north a large 
number of brickbats which came within 3 feet of the surface. In this stratum 
were also found a broken triangular terra-cotta cake (B 2), fragment of the rounded 
shoulder of a buff coloured painted vase showing plant motif (B 3, Plate XV, IS) 
the stem of a small standard dish (B 4), and the lower part of what appears to have 
been a bi-convex vase (B 6, Plate XIII, 6 and Plate XIV, 18) probably with a 
narrow mouth. 

The second stratum begins at a depth of 7 feet below the surface and goes 
down to 9 feet. In this a wall measuring 3 feet 5 inches wide and 2 feet high made 
mostly of whole bricks, measuring 11-5X5‘5X2'6 inches was brought to light. 

Among pottery objects recovered from this stratum may be mentioned neck 
fragments of a medium sized vessel of black pottery (B 9) and of a long necked 
vase (B 11, Plate XIII, 10), bottom of a flat based, long oval vase (B 18, Plate XIII, 
9) with finger striations on the inside (Plate XIV, 8), bottom of a goblet with fine 
red glaze (B 10), upper fragment of a painted bowl (B 20, Plate XV, 1), a thick 
piece with creamy slip painted over with chocolate^ coloured chequer (B 7, Plate 
Xy, 8), fragments of two dishes^ (B 13, Plate XIII, 16) of perforated cylindrical 
heaters (B 17, Plate XIII, 5), six triangular cakes (e.g., B 16, Plate XIII, 31) and 
a sling hail (B 24, Plate XIII, 34). In addition to these were found a fragment 
of a sankli bangle (B 25, Plate XIII, 35), parts of the outer shell and core of sankli, 
a fragmentary scallop shell and small bits of green, grey and yellow coloured 
cherts (B 27, 28 and 79, Plate XIII, 39-41). 

Trench C. 

The third trench was sunk in plot No. 26 some two hundred yards south- 
east of the village. It is orientated from north-west-north to south-east-south 
and measures 24 feet long by 10 feet wide. This part was selected as it was 
strewn over with countless potsherds many of which were painted and of striking 

^This is the only sherd on Tvhicli the painting is done in chocolate in place of the usual black. 

® Only one of these is illuatratod. 

r 2 
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shapes. But for a few brickbats at a depth of 8 feet below surface this trench 
proved barren of structural remains. Traces of three strata, more or less distinct 
were recovered in it. The first goes down to 3 feet, the second or middle one 
lying between 4 and 5 feet below surface is clearly demarcated from the upper 
and lower strata by a foot of clean earth, potsherds, ashes, etc., and consists of 
debris of occupation such as charcoal and bones. From 6 feet onwards can be 
recognised the third stratum, which still continued at 12 feet 6 inches below surface 
when excavation was discontinued. 

Before proceeding to describe some of the finds from this trench, I shall make 
a few observations regarding the colour, slips, painting or other decoration on 
pottery which was found in abundance. It has a large range from exception- 
ally fine and delicate vases to strong and substantial wares, which also include 
several coarse vessels of special composition^ (Plate XIII, 1-3). With but a few 
exceptions all the pottery is, however, well burnt. 

The colour of pottery varies from salmon to red, but occasionally it is also 
buff or cream. The slip or wash applied most is red or dark red, but white slip 
is also foimd either alone or side by side with the red one. Pottery of superior 
make, e.g., the pink carinated vases (Plate XIII, 12 and Plate XV, 4, 6, 9 and 11) 
which appear to har^e been popular, goblets (e.g. Plate XIII, 15), standard (Plate 
XIII, 22) or other dishes (e.g. Plate XIII, 18), saucers (Plate XIII, 19 and Plate 
XV, 16), narrow mouthed vases (Plate XIII, 7 and 8), etc., generally have on 
them a bright red glaze wdth or wthout any designs, but where the latter occur 
the painting, as on common wares, is almost invariably in black. Decoration 
on painted pottery consists of rows of dots (Plate XV, 1 and 2), one or more 
bands or wa’S’y lines- (Plate XV, 3-5), concentric circles with hatched lines 
between (Plate XV, 7) che^^:ons (which are more or less universal), loops (Plate 
XV, 13-14), chain (Plate XV, 15), chequers in rectangular, square or rhomboid 
patterns® (Plate XV, 8-12), comb^ (Plate XV, 16 and 17), tree® (Plate XV, 18) and 
even realistic forms of deer® (Plate XV, 19 and 20). TJnpainted wares are also 
decorated. For instance, the coarse grained thickware bowls and the open- 
mouthed handled jar illustrated in Plate XIII, 1-3 which are partially restored 
in Plate XIV, 2, 4 and 5 show round the neck in one case a broad wavy band 
incised directly on the jar, while in the other two, merely the band or bands in 
relief are closely pricked or cut. The thickware bowl in Plate XIII, 4 (see also 

> The clay of ■v\luch they arc made appears to contain some sand, fine concretions of broken bricks and chopped 
straw a\ hicii have resulted in making their surface perceptibly coarse. 

= These nre quite common on the pottery from Harappa Cemetery H and are also illustrated by Sir Aurol 
Stein from Shabi-Tunip in Arch. Mem. No. 43, PI. Nil, SIi. T. 10, 15 and Sh. T. v. 2, and from Zik in Kohva 
PI. XXI, Zik 2, in the tame memoir, and from .Sur-Jangal in Arch. Mem. No. 37, PI. XX, S. J. iii. 3 and 4 and 
I’l. XXI. S. J. ri. 11. 

’ For similar patterns on painted pottery from .iVmri and Tharro Hill of. Arch. Mem. No. 48, PI. XVIII, 16 30 
32 and at. > > » 

■*Cf. Mohenjo-flaro and the Indus ChiVnalion (hereafter referred to as M. I. C.), PI. XCIII, 75, etc., also Arch. 
Mem. No. 43, PI. XXIX, Jfehi 111.1,3 and Mehi 111,2.6. 

‘ Jf. d. a., PI .LXXXVIU, 13. 

' Somenhat eimilar representations are alsofound in Kolwa sites cf. Arc/i. jl/em. No. 43, PI. XX, Thai 4 and 
PI. XXI, Kul. 1, ir. 3 and 4. ' 
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Plate XIV, 1) is adorned only with a broad collar to relieve its plainness and with 
a similar object the stems of standard cups in Plate XIII, 25 and 26 (see also 
Plate XIV, 15 and 16) are fluted. 

The principal antiquities from Trench C were ; — 

1. Broad based, narrow mouthed squat vase with concave body (Plate 

XIII, 7). Restored (Plate XIV, 13) on the analogy of a similar 
vase from Harappa. No. C-13, Ht. 1-5 inch, depth 2 feet b. s., 
Stratum I. 

2. Long necked narrow mouthed bi-convex vase painted Avith bands (Plate 

XIII, 8 and Plate XIV, 14). No. C 10, Ht. 2-7 inches, diam. 2-5 
inches. Mouth opening 0-2 inch, depth 1 foot 6 inches b. s.. Stratum I. 

3. Open mouthed, ring-based carinated vase Avith bright red glaze' both 

inside and out. Damaged (Plate XIII, 12 and Plate XIV, 12). 
No. C 15, Ht. 3 inches, diam. 3-8 inches, depth 3 feet b. s.. Stratum I. 
This shape appears to have been very popular, its ware is delicate 
and usually well finished. Nos. 4, 6, 9 and 11 in Plate XV are 
painted fragments of similar vases which are also found in Cemetery 
H at Harappa. 

4. Lower part of a goblet Avith painted base (Plate XIII, 13 and Plate 

XIV, 9). No. C 11, depth 1 foot C inches b. s., Stratum I. 

5. Fragment similar to No. 4 but rvith broader base (Plate XIII, 14 and 

Plate XIV, 10). No. C 12, depth 1 foot 6 inches b. s., Stratum L 
C. Bottom of an oval goblet Avith fine red glaze (Plate XIII, 15 and Plate 
XrV, 11). No, C 11, depth 1 foot 6 inches b, s., Stratum I. 

7. Fragments of red washed or glazed dishes of various shapes (Plate 

XIII, 17-21). Restorations in Plate XIV, 19-21. Nos. C 20 and 
C 22, depth 4 to 5 feet b. s,. Stratum II. 

8. Fragments of standard dishes and cups with stems of different shapes 

(Plate XIII, 22-26), Restorations in Plate XIV, 6, 7, 15 and 16. 
Nos. 22 and 23 in Plate XIII were recovered from Stratum I ; 24 
and 26 from Stratum II and 48 from Stratum III. 

9. Chiragh (lamp) with pointed mouth and anti-splash, horizontal lip 

projecting inside (Plate XIII, 27a). No. C 40, Ht. 1'5 inch, diam. 
5-4 inches, depth 4 feet b. s.. Stratum II. 

10. Hemispherical chiragh (Plate XIII, 27). No. 0 39, Ht. 1-3 inch, 

diam, 3-5 inches, depth 4 feet b. s.. Stratum II. 

11. Rough ball (Plate XIII, 33). No. C 45, diam. 2 inches, depth 4 feet 

b. s., Stratum 11. 

12. Hind parts of bulls (Plate XIII, 29 and 30). No. C 9 Avas found from 

SAirface and No. C 44 in Stratum II. 

13. Bieonical bead of sanlch (Plate XIII, 36). No. C 52, from surface. 

14. Pear-shaped bead of grey stone (Plate XIII, 38). No. C 49, Ht. 1*1 

inch, diam. 1-4 inch, depth 8 feet b. s.. Stratum III, 

Notliing has been found in the trenches described above which may point 
to a late or historical period. On the other hand, numerous potsherds recoAnred 
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from them, or those scattered over the surface round Trench C definitely belong- 
to the category of the Indus red-and-black -ware vith strildngly common shapes 
and painted motifs. Among them may be mentioned numerous triangular terra- 
cotta calces more or less rounded at the ends, fragments of perforated heaters, 
of oval and long vases, of goblets mth pointed bases, of delicate and exquisitely- 
finished oval goblets, of a variety of dishes -with, or Avithout stands, narroAV 
mouthed vases, animal toys, balls, fragments of sankli bangles, a biconical bead 
also of sanJcli, a thin tubular bead of faience, pieces of chert and even bricks of an 
identical size. Despite these, howeA^er, the highly deA’-eloped shapes, delicate 
fabric and exquisite finish of open mouthed carinated vases, goblets, certain dishes 
with or without stands and realistic paintings (Plate XV, 19 and 20) all represent- 
ing the acme of the potter’s art point to a phase which must undoubtedly be later 
than the Early or Intermediate Periods of hlohenjo-daro or Harappa. ProAU- 
sionally it may be taken to correspond Avith the Late Period of the Indus Valley 
sites or perhaps intercalated between that and the date of Cemetery H at Harappa. 

Unfortunately, the finds recovered from the above trial trenches do not 
promise to repay large-scale excavation of the site. A vast amount of debris 
over large areas aauII have to be shifted before it may be possible to come upon 
any remains that may be worth excavating. But the mere fact that the Indus 
(which may now be termed Proto-Indian) Culture is by this discovery pushed so 
far south-east as Kathiawar is a matter of great importance to the student 
of pre-history in India. 

I must here gratefully aclmowledge the courtesy of Shri Thakore Sahib 
of Limbdi who was land enough to proAude all facilities for our stay and to make 
arrangements for labour etc, for the Avork. 

EXCAVATIONS AT NALANDA. 

By Mr. G. C. Chandra. 

During the year, the excavation of Monastery, No. 11 at Nalanda was com- 
pleted and anotlier monastery (No. 12) situated further north was discovered. 
Besides this, debris in front of monasteries 7, 8, 9, 10 and 11 and from passages 
between monasteries 9 and 10, and 10 and 11 was cleared, as Avell as from the 
temple at Site No. 2 and Chaitya Site No. 12. 

Monastery No. 11 wliich measures about 212 feet in length and 17G feet in 
breadth, is, more or less, identical in ground plan AAoth other monasteries brought 
to light in preAUGiis years. As in the other monasteries at Nalanda, the main 
entrance in the centre of the portico of tliis monastery faces Avest. The broken 
pieces of stone lintels lying in situ at the entrance prove the existence of a stone 
door-Avay. Besides the stone pillars of the verandah exposed last year, others 
haA-e been found at regular interA’als still standing fixed in concrete on their stone 
bases. The contour of the moimd before excaAmtion (Plate XVI, a) shoAxs a long 
ridge on the south, Avhich covered the better preserved part of the monastery, 
while the rest had been leA’elled to the ground. ExcaA’ation has revealed almost, 
a complete row of pillars on the south side and on the south half of the east and-. 
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west sides (Plate XVI, h). Layers of charcoal and pieces of charred wooden 
beams have been noticed on the door-sills of almost every cell of this monastery, 
which strengthens the conclusion that the monasteries at Nalanda were devas- 
tated by a great fire. The height of the verandah roof can be easily ascertained 
from the traces of a few beam holes found in the wall at the south-west corner 
of the monastery. The courtyard of this monastery is drained in the same way 
■as that of Monastery No. 10, but there is no well in this building. The northern 
half of this monastery has suffered considerable damage during the period the 
■area was under cultivation before being acquired by the Archseological Depart- 
ment. The foundations of monasteries 10 an4 11 were examined, with interesting 
results. In the former, alternate layers of sand and bricks were used in the 
foundation, while in the latter a thick layer of sand packing, about 3 to 6 feet 
in thickness, was found underlying the brick masonry in the foundation. This 
method of construction in the foundation was possibly adopted with a view to 
counteract the effects of earthquakes on the superstructure, if this area was then 
also liable to violent seismic disturbances as at present. In some places the 
sand layers were found to have left their original places o^ving to the superincum- 
bent pressure of the structure. UiJike other monasteries, this monastery 
(No. 11) does not seem to have undergone reconstruction, and only one period 
of occupation is evident. Another monastery (No. 12) has been discovered by 
the side of Monastery No. 11 and it is almost certain that the long row of monas- 
teries extended further northwards to the modern village of Bargaon and future 
excavation alone can determine the extent of the entire monastic establishment 
at Nalanda. 

The passages between monasteries 9 and 10, and 10 and 11 which were filled 
up with earth and debris were cleared during the year. No traces of concrete 
or brick floor were found in any of the passages, but at the west end of the 

passages, was found a wall not exactly in alignment with the west verandah of 

the buildings. These walls may have served to connect the inner verandahs 
of the two monasteries. 

Immediately to the east of what looks like a bath at the south-east corner 
outside Monastery No. 10, the remains of a long wall of a structure probably an 
outhouse, with two doors on the east side, were unearthed. 

At site No. 2, after the removal of stone blocks and debris from the Pradak- 
sliina passage of the temple, operations were continued on the shrine itself which 
brought to light the outlines of the garbluigrilm. The plan of the antarala, the 
mandapa and the porch has yet to be fully examined. It now appears probable 

that there was a temple of the late Gupta period, of which the materials were 

utilised subsequently in erecting the sculptured plinth of Temple No. 2. 

A portion of the debris and spoil earth was removed from the north, south 
and west sides of Chaitya No. 12. On the north debris was removed from both 
sides of the long storm water drain recently pro\-ided. On the south the exterior 
wall of an earlier shrine was found below the later shrine containing the colossal 
stucco image of Buddha seated in Bliumisparsamudrd. The later wall, which 
is elaborately carved with pilasters, rvas traced towards the west for about 20 
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yards, wliere it takes a turn towards the south. Below this wall is the plinth 
of another earlier building. Another wall running west for a few yards before 
taldng a turn towards the north seems to have been the compound wall enclosing 
the outer PradaTcsliina path around the main chaitya, from the walls of which it 
stands about 20 to 25 feet arvay (Plate XYI, c, d). 

Altogether 92 objects were found in course of excavation (and added to the 
Ivalanda Museum collection) of which 87 were discovered at Monastery No. 11. 
Among the more interesting of the bronze images found mention may be made 
of one image of j\Iaya Devi standing under an Asoka tree in the Lumbini garden 
with the newly born babe Gautam Buddha (Plate XVII, f), also one of Nun Soma 
standing on a pedestal bedecked with Vajras and reclining elephants at the four 
corners and holding with both hands a long branch of a tree (Plate XVII, e) and 
lastly an image of Padmapani seated in Varada mudrd on a pedestal with atten- 
dants including Hariti holding a child. Another interesting find was a miniature 
Bronze Stupa (ht. 3|") provided with a flight of steps on all the four sides of the 
platform which contains holes perhaps indicating the existence of four subsidiary 
stupas at the corners. 

A composite image of Buddha seated in BJntmisparSamudrd (ht. 5|") with 
the head, halo and pedestal made of bronze and the body in carnelian (Plate 
XVII, g) requires to be specially noticed. Evidence of the existence of a metal 
foimdry where bronze was cast has been found in the shape of a smelting pot. 
Four stone images of Buddha seated in BhumisparSaimdrd in various stages of 
finish were found. 

Of the inscribed clay sealings and plaques, some bear personal names such 
as Bodhimitra and Nagasena while others refer to the venerable community of 
monks at the great Vihara of Nalanda and still others bear the Mahayana 
Buddhist creed. These clay scalings bear on the back impressions of palm- 
leaf fibre and linen tapes or strings as they w^ere affixed to palm leaf documents, 
strung together (Plate XVII, d). 

Among other mentionable finds are some terra-cotta plaques decorated rvith 
human and animal figures (Plate XVII, h), iron objects such as nails, straps, etc. 
and pottery of different sizes and types (Plate XVII, c). 

EXPLORATION IN BENGAL. 

By Mr. N. G. Mnjtnuflar. 

JIauasthan, the ancient capital of Pundravardhana, in Bogra District and 
its neighbourhood are full of ancient mounds, most of which remain unexcavated. 
Attempts are therefore being made to examine these year by year so that it may 
be possible to have a fair idea of the antiquity of this jdace. During the year 
under review, excavations were carried on at Mcdh, or ‘ Lakhindarer Medh an 
isolated mound about 43 feet high near the village of Gokul, about a mile to the 
south of the ruins of hlahasthangarh. It is flat on the top where it roughly 
measurc.s 225' from east to west and 139' from north to south. 'The western 
face of the mound has a gradual slope in contrast to the other sides, wliich are 
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somewliat steep, and it is possible that the approach to the building on the top 
lay through a stairway on the west. A trench 100' in length b}' 25' in breadth 
was driven into tliis part of the mound, starting bom the top. When the incrns' 
tation of surface debris was removed, a group of small brick-built chambers, 
ranging themselves in parallel rows and rising in tiers or terraces, came into view, 
together with a huge and massive wall measuring 6' 9" in ividth, running north 
to south. To the west of this wall was a small stairway, flanked on either side 
by rows of chambers 13' to 14' square. After excavation, the mound assumed 

the appearance of a honeycomb on account of the chambers dug out at different 

levels (Plate XVIII, a). Similar chambers, both large and small, were also laid 

bare on the western and southern slopes and at the base of the mound, and the 

big wall just mentioned was encountered also on the south. Altogether five 
tiers were exposed along the inner side of this wall, and it was clear that although 
some of the chambers, specially the bigger ones, might possibly have been used 
for residential purposes, the smaller chambers at any rate could not certainly 
have been so utilised, and indeed in none of them was there any sign of a 
doorway. ■ The faces of most of the walls appear to have been left imfinished 
and rough, which indicates that the walls were not intended to be exposed to view. 
The quantity of hard, beaten earth that was cleared from the smaller chambers 
also points to the conclusion that the interior of these compartments was filled 
in in order to provide a solid foundation to the structiues that must have 
once stood on the top of the mound. This device has been adopted also else- 
where, as for instance at the Gobind Bhita Temple at Mahasthan, but the way 
in which it was employed by the arcliitect at Medh is remarkable. It must have 
added not only to the stability but also to the grandeur of the monument, which 
appears to have been quite a stupendous edifice. Each of the tiers is 5' to 7' 
in width and the walls of some of the pits go down to an abnormal depth, reaching 
the present ground level. The structure crowning the mound was a shrine 
erected at a height of about 40'. In plan it is polygonal, measuring 69' across, 
at the centre of which there was a shaft 12' 6" square, similar to what has been 
found at the top of the main temple at Paharpur. For want of time the clearance 
of the shaft could not be undertaken this year. A little to the west of the shrine 
were discovered remains of a later platform, at present measuring about 30' in 
length by 24' in breadth, the significance of wliich was not clear. 

Although from the point of view of architecture this monument is endowed 
with more than ordinary interest, no antiquity of particular importance was 
recovered in the excavations, ajiparently because the structures above the plinth 
had already disappeared. The date and character of the monument, as also its 
connection with Buddhism or Brahmanism, could not be determined with any degree 
of certainty. Of the few antiquities registered from the trenches, mention may be 
made of some stray fragments of terra-cotta figiues besides a few plaques and 
ornamental bricks (Plate XVIII, 2-13) none of which, however, was found in situ. 
A fragment, that must have belonged to a terra-cotta figure of Vishnu, represents 
a hand carrying the discus {cholera), a characteristic emblem of this deity (Plate 
XVIII). Among the plaques, one shows a squatting figure, and some of the 
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ornamental bricks bear floral patterns and a motif simulating tbe window (Plate 
XVIII, 13). The nature and style of the decoration suggest that the monument 
must be ascribed to the late Gupta period. Nothing further can, be said unless 
and until excavations on an extended scale have been carried out at the site. 

Excavations were also conducted during the year at the mound of Baigrasi 
which is situated about two miles to the north-east of Hili station in the Dinajpur 
District, on the main line of the Eastern Bengal Railway. The mound, which 
is locally Icnomi as Sivei- mandaj), is only about 9' high and measures 60' in length 
by 56' in breadth on the sinface. It was overgrown mth huge trees, and 
remains of old walls peeping out at places suggested that the different parts of a 
brick structure lay very near the surface. The importance of the site is due to 
the discovery of a copperplate bearing the date 128 of the Gupta era i.e., 447- 
48 A.D., which Avas brought to light during the re-excavation of a silted up 
tank adjoining the eastern edge of the mound. The copperplate refers to a 
Aullage ‘ Vayigrama identical with the present Anllage Baigram, where a temple 
AA-as built by a person named Sivanandin. The excaAmtions haA'^e revealed the 
plan of a temple, AA'hich in all likelihood is identical AA’ith the one mentioned in 
the copperplate. 

The temple originally consisted of a garhhagriha about 10' square (Plate 
XIX, c) Avith a platform in the centre probably for a liuga or some other cult object 
which, hoAA-ever, no longer exists. Just at the centre of the platform a mass 
of concrete was found AA’hich had the semblance of a linga, although this could 
have by itself hardly serA^ed the purpose of Avorship. Access to the garhliagrilia 
was obtained from the Avest by a doora-ay 5' 6" AA-ide, Avhich communicated Avith 
a flight of stairs (Plate XIX, d). The garhhagriha had the usual cir cum ambulatory 
passage enclosed by a wall, and adjoining this wall on all foiu sides Avas an open 
terrace 14' 10" wide made of beaten earth and brick filling, supported at the outer 
edge by another Avail 3' 6" in AA-idth (Plate XIX, h). This latter wall has been 
exposed on the north, south and east, while on the west there are certain traces 
shoAving that it probably stood there ns well. 

At a subsequent date the temple as Avell as its adjuncts seem to have under- 
gone additions and alterations. The ground level of the temple Avas raised bv 
about 3', and the staircase was coA’ered up witli debris, CAudently to provide for a 
mandajm in front of the temple. The north and south AAnlls of the inner 
quadrangle Averc extended westAA-ard upto a length of 24' 6'', where a ncAv cross 
Avail Avas added. Access to the temple aavts still maintained from the Ave.st 
probably by means of a neAv staircase, of which some traces hav’e been brought 
to light. Quite in keeping Avith this enlarged plan of the temple and the iimcr 
quadrangle, the open terrace together AA-ith its outer Avail Avas also extended 
toAvarcls the Avest, the total length amounting to about 128'. The terrace Aval] 
extension sIioavs three rectangular projections at the north-Avest, Avest, and south- 
west. hut there are no such projections on the east. The plan of 'the AA-estern 
portion of the area could not be made out in detail during the year under report, 
Here also, as at Jledh, no antiquities of any special interest AA-ere found. 
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Tlie village of Mahaead in the Hooghly District has from time to time yielded 
gold coins of the Kushan and Gupta djmasties, and its antiquity is proved also 
by the numerous mounds situated in this village and its neighboirrhood, as well 
as by fragments of stone sculj»tures that lie scattered all over the localit}^ 
During the year an attempt was made to examine this site in detail and an explo- 
rator}' trench was sunk for the purpose at a place called Jat Tala witliin the village. 
This trench revealed a number of brick walls at a dejrth of about 6' below surface. 
One of these, which is as wide as 5' 4", must have formed an adjunct 
of an important building. Quite close to these walls was discovered a ring well 
2' 9" in diameter. The onl}’' mentioiiable finds from the trench were pottery 
and a stucco head showing the style of the 5th-6th century A.D. A number of 
antiqmties were collected also from surface exploration and brought to the Indian 
Museum^ Calcutta, two of which deserve special mention. One is a terra-cotta 
matrix showing a standing male figure in a graceful pose (ht. 4-1"). On grounds 
of style it has to be assigned to the Gupta period. The other object is a fragmen- 
tary figure in black stone, representing a female standing under a tree, probably 
Mayadevi (ht. 9-|"), collected from Sudarsan, a Anllage near Mahanad, which is 
also full of old remains. 

An interesting brick temple was discovered at Deuliya, near Memari Railway 
station in BurdAvan District (Plate XIX, a). It has a curvilinear &ihliara divided 
into ridges, and a corbelled door-way. The siJcJiara was probably surmounted 
by an amalaka of which traces remain. It is profusely decorated Avith scroll- 
Avork and ' chaitya-AAundoAV ’ pattern, the bricks being overlaid AA'ith plaster. The 
loAver portion of the temple, up to the top of the corbelled opening, remains, 
lioAveA^er, quite plain. The temple recalls in many respects the SiddhesA’ar 
temple at Bahulara in the Banlaira District and perhaps belongs to the same 
age. 


EXCAVATIONS IN MADRAS PRESIDENCY. 

By Mr. II. 11. Khan. 

No excavations of any importance were carried out dming the year, but a 
preliminary survey of ancient Buddhist sites at Yellamanchilli, SarA’-asiddhi and 
Eayavaram, Visagapatam District and Korukonda near Eajahmundry, East 
Godavari District, of Stone Circles and Cromleclis in the Coimbatore District Avas 
carried out. 

Yellamanchilli is the headquarters of the Taluk of the same name. Over- 
looking the place rises a hill called Nuki Pajia, on the top of AA'hich extensu'e brick 
ruins and a stone doorway are pointed out as the remains of a fortified palace 
of the GoIIa Kings. Of the tAA^o temples on the slopes of Nnki Papa’s hill, the 
one on the north partly eut into the rock and partly built on an elcAntcd plat- 
form is dedicated to Venugopalaswami ; while' that on the south is sacred to the 
A^illage deity Ramachandramma. The latter is belieA’ed to apipear in the foi-m of 
flashes of lightning in the sky, Avhen a bufl’alo is sacrificed to her by -Dhe Avorshippers 
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at her annual festival. Eight miles south-west of Yellamanchilli is Rayavaram, 
said to be named after King Krishna-deva Raya of Yijayanagar, who is stated 
to have halted here during his expedition against Orissa about 1515 and to 
have recorded his expedition on a big slab of stone, which still lies in the market 
place. About two miles from Rajmvaram lies Sarvasiddhi which, according 
to tradition, was one of the seats of Golla Kings who ruled in these parts. Bricks 
of large dimensions used in ancient buildings are found in the surrounding fields. 
Near Korukonda, 11 miles north-north-west of Rajahmundry stands a hiU con- 
taining 10 rock-cut caves, in which the Pandavas are supposed to have lived 
during their exile. The caves are small, plain and rectangular excavations, 
(barely 10 feet in length, breadth or height, most of them having one central door- 
opening flanked bj'' a window on either side. In some caves, there are also traces 
of a rock-cut verandah in front, ivith the roof supported on tapering ’ octagonal 
pillars. Except 3 modern stone images loiown as Kunti, Lakshmi and Krishna 
in one of the caves and six modern stone images locally known as the Five 
Pandavas and Draupadi in other, there are no other sculptural remains. A 
rock-cut reservoir about 15' deep and 5' square at the mouth provided the 
supply of water to the occupants of the caves. The level top of the hill must 
also have been occupied by the Buddhists, as is clear from the extensive brick 
ruins. 

A few Sat! stones and stone circles at Kalcadambur in Gobichettipalaiyam 
and small cromlechs at Tellanji ■ in Udumalpet both in the Coimbatore District 
were visited during the year. At Sircarperiapalaiyam, also in the Coimbatore 
District, a stone image of Lakshmi was unearthed in the compound of the 
Sugrivesvara temple. It is a well carved figure representative of Pallava Art 
and is at present preserved on the spot. 

At Nagarjimakonda in Guntur District, a few small earthen pots and bowls 
and sculptural fragments were unearthed while exposing a portion of the base- 
ment of the Monastery on the Nallarallabodu hillock; but these are of secondary 
importance. 

As a result of the complete destruction of pricldy pear by Cochineal insects 
at Hampi during the year, many remains scattered all over the site have been 
exposed to view and a number of valuable stone objects, including images of 
Gods and Goddesses, beautifully carved and sculptured fragments, and a huge 
column of victory, now in several pieces all belonging to the Vijayanagar period 
were recovered. Nearly 150 of these objects were removed and. preserved tempo-' 
rarily in the Zanana Enclosure (Plate IV, 6). It seems most desirable that these 
and other relics of antiquity should be housed in a small local Museum at Hampi. 
An interesting discovery at Hampi was that of a finely dressed lime-stone slab 
of a greenish tint measuring 2' 3" in width (circular basin), 2' 4" in length and 
about 6" m thickness with a circular service hole 4j" in diameter, which must 
have been used in the Royal privies, as its find between the Throne Platform and 
Audience Hail indicates. The ston'e which is quite intact except for the back 
piece IS believed to be unique in South India, 'the only similar piece so far known 
being from an Anuradliapura Monastery. 
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Interesting Pre-historic remains were discovered in the garden of a private 
rbungalow on Hall’s Eoad at Kilpauk in Madras, consisting of burial urns, pots 
-and a few other objects. The existence of a Pre-historic cemetery at this site 
has been known for the last about 12 years to the owner, Sir. E. R. Prudhomme 
who has unearthed a -small sarcophagus and a few small earthen vessels and 
bricks of large dimensions (Plate XX, c). The latter also appears to have been 
used in the construction of an ancient well in the compound. Some of these 
finds are still preserved in Mr. Prudhomme’s bungalow. This year, the authori- 
ties of the Government hluseum, Madras, arranged to carry out some further 
■digging ■with the 'permission of the owner. The operations were confined to a 
.spot about 36 feet in length by 20 feet in ■width and were carried to a depth of 7 
feet and the finds were made at depths between 3 and 7 feet, in the bed of the 
river sand. The antiquities brought to light consisted of a few large urns (Plate 
‘XX, g), a number of pottery vessels of a black polished ware (Plate XX, 6 and c), 
a highly polished black pottery figurine representing a bird, a small iron hoeblade 
-of a very primitive type ■with a curved cutting edge and a narrow butt, an iron 
.rod about 6 inches long, broken in two (Plate XX, a), besides other small objects. 
A sarcophagus of the Adichanallur type about 6 feet long, standing on six parrs 
•of short legs was also unearthed (Plate XX, e) but was found to have been greatly 
• damaged by the roots of a mango tree. Some fragments of pottery, and a bit 
•of human tibia bone were found in it, AH these finds have been preserved in the 
.Madras Museum. 


EXPLORATION IN BURMA. 

By V Mya. 

Old Prome. — No excavation was undertaken in Burma during the year under ‘ 
report, but a sum of Es. 500 was expended on the preservation of some of the 
■exposed excavations. Out of this amount a siun of Es. 112-8 was expended at 
Hmawza (Old Prome) on clearing jungle around the old walls of Peikthano-myo 
(Yishnu City) and the East Pyudaik (Pyu Settlement), which are situated a few 
miles outside the walls of Old Prome, the former to the south, and the latter to 
dhe south-east. The Peilcthano-myo consists of a fortified area surrounded by a 
moat in Avhich there are traces of an enceinte. A few hundred yards to its north 
Is the site known as Peikthano-mibaya-thingyaing (the Grave of the Peikthano 
•Queen). The Pyudaik has two enclosure walls ■with traces of a moat between. 

Inscribed Slab from Hmaivza. — While removing the rubbish and earth fi'om 
nne of the three stupas south of the Bawbawgyi pagoda an inscribed stone slab 
measuring nearly 4' 8" in height and 1' 6" in breadth was found. The uirper 
part of this stone, semicircular in shape, show's an arched niche containing the 
figure of Buddha seated cross-legged in the dhyanamudrd on a throne and flanked 
by two w'oisliippers. The skull of the Buddha is in the shape of an inverted bowl, 
:aud has a slight protuberance in the middle to mark the usJir^rslia. The ear-lobes 
nre long and almost touch the shoulders. The throne of Buddha is unusual, 
being shaped like an hourglass, with tiers or ledges narrowing in length towards 
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the centre. It is proinded ivitli a back, traces of wMcli may be noticed on each 
side of the Buddha and above ins head, the latter in the form of an ornamental 
nimbus (Plate XXII, a). The disciples stand on raised platforms, one on 
each side of the Buddha with folded hands and figures bent towards the Buddha 
in a devotional attitude. The eyes of the disciples and the central figure are 
hollow, and may have been once filled with precious stones now missing. A 
large rosette is seen in the centre of the arched niche and rouglily shaped lotus- 
leaves ending in volutes which spring from the top of the round pillars on either 
side. Below the pillars are ornamented parapet walls, the whole being appa- 
rently the miniature replica of an existing shrine. 

The inscription below is bilingual, being partly in Pyu written in South Indian 
characters and partly in an unknown language, probably Sanslait, in an appa- 
rently older script. There are eight lines of each writing, a line in Pyu being 
followed by another in the unknown language. Except the Pjm letters with 
their characteristic long verticals and hooksliaped medial i or I little else can he 
made out. A noticeable feature of the interlinear uniting in the older script 
is that it is made up of only a few letters, among which ma and ya predominate 
and each letter is repeated many times in each line. This feature is common 
to some of the old Pyu inscriptions already found at Hmawza and Halin. Neither 
the phonetic value of these letters nor the language in which they are written 
is known. 

Myiiibaht Pagoda. — ^^Vhile at Hmawza, I learned that a monk had found 
some antiquities in course of clearance of debris round the Myinbahu Pagoda 
there and I took the opportunity to "^nsit that pagoda and to examine the objects 
found. The Mjdnbahu Pagoda is situated to the west of the railway station 
at Hmawza being built on a S 2 nir of the range of hills overlooking Old Prome. 
It is one of the stupas traditionally said to have been erected by King Duttabaung 
in the 6th century B.C. along with the Bawbawgjd, Payagyi, Payama and five 
other stupas at Old Prome. It is of no architectural interest whatsoever at 
present, as it has been renovated and modernised (like so many other Burmese 
Pagodas), the last repair being as late as the year 1906-07. 

Tena-coUa votive tablets.— The objects found among the debris, uhich are now 
preserved in a temporary shed built on the platform of the pagoda, consisted 
principally of hundreds of terra-cotta votive tablets stamped with Buddhist 
effigies. Many of these tablets are in fragments and the types they represent 
are comparatively few, and are peculiar to Old Prome. The most important 
type which appears to date from the 9th-llth century A.D. is represented by 
small terra-cotta votive tablets about 3' in height bearing a pair of four-armed 
standing figures, probably Bodhisattvas. One of these wears a crown, a close- 
fitting jacket, the sacred thread, a scarf loosely hanging down on either side, and 
a dhoti. Of the hands, the upper right holds a fan and the upper left holds a full- 
blown lotus by its .stalk ; the lower right rests on, probably, the hilt of a sword 
and tlie lower left holds the lower part of the lotus-stalk, seen above (Plate 
XXII. 6). The other image is similarly dressed but does not wear a crown. Its 
hair is arranged in the form of Jata-mahita and the sacred thi-ead across the 
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breast is more ornamental, being beaded along the centre. The bands are in 
•similar attitude but the attributes held in them are difierent. The upper right 
hand holds a club, and the lower the neck of a pitcher, resting on a double lotus. 
The two left hands hold a lotus-bud by its long stalk (Plate XXII, c). 

There can be little doubt that these figures were varieties of Mailjusri and 
Padmapani Avaloldtesvara, but as the cult of Bodhisattvas is totally unlcnown 
to the present-day monks, the monk in charge of the repairs to the pagoda con- 
sidered both these figures as representing Hindu deities. The popularity of the 
cult of Bodliisattvas in ancient Burma is attested by several finds from Old Prome 
and from the paintings on the walls of some of the old monuments at Pagan. 

To the same period may be attributed another class of terra-cotta, votive 
tablets found at the same pagoda, which bear an image of Buddha seated cross- 
legged on a double lotus in the ‘ adamantine jiose ’ {vajra-pari/anlcamudrci). A 
nimbus with a border formed of two thick lines is noticeable round the head. 
The Buddha is flanked on either side by five small knobs arranged one above 
the other, winch may be little stupas, symbolising the ten forces [dasabald) of the 
Buddha. Beyond this, and separated bj^ a border of double lines and flamboyant 
ornaments, there is a line of \rating containing the Buddhist creed in Nagari 
characters of the 9th-10th century A.D. 3Iost of those tablets are either broken 
■ or partly mutilated and the Buddhist creed is onl}' partially preserved in each 
■(Plate XXII, d). 

Among the other tablets from the same site, mention may be made of two 
fragments bearing on the reverse face short legends in Pyu. The letters are 
fairly distinct and legible and the legends are probably concerned with the votive 
offerings. Another tablet about 4 inches in diameter of which only a quadrant 
is preserved exhibits on both faces certain marks generally met until on old 
Pyu symbolical coins (Plate XXII, e and /). If complete, it would have been 
.a valuable addition to the antiquities of Old Prome. 

Bronze Buddha. — Among the other finds from the same site a small silver 
■coin and a bronze image of seated Buddha deserve mention. The silver coin 
■(about in diameter) is of the same type as those found at Khin-ba-kon at 
Hmawza in 1926-27.' The bronze Buddha is seated cross-legged on a throne 
in the Bhumisparia-mudi'd in the paryahMsana jjose. The dress is marked by 
■folds across the breast and over the left fore-arm. The back of the throne is 
made up of a frame work consisting of two uprights and a horizontal jiiece, dis- 
playing an ornamental design. A nimbus, of which only the lower half remains, 
is noticeable round the head of the Buddha. But, wdiat makes the figure of 
special interest is a line of inscription incised on the front face of the middle 
portion of the throne. It contains the first five letters of the Buddhist creed 
■in Pali in North Indian characters of the Gupta j)eriod (Plate XXII, i). 

Tawijagyaung Stupa, Myinpagan. — The encased stupa standing on a large 
moimd close to the river bank north of Tawyagyaung Monastery at Myinpagan 
is traditionally ascribed to Sawlu, king of Pagan (1077-1084 A.D.), and son and 

^ Arclitcological Sun'cy o£ India Annual Report, 1920-27, Plate XLH, figa, c and/. 
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successor of the famous Auoratha (1044-1077 A.D.). THs is the second monu- 
ment in Sawlu’s name, the other being the Patothamya near the Thatbyinnyu 
temple, Pagan, whereas, according to our chroniclers, there was no monument, 
at least at Pagan, associated with his name. The encased stupa is a rare speci- 
men of its type, and the outer covering, of which only a portion now remains,, 
has a large and elongated bell-shaped dome of nearly the same shape as that' 
of the Lokananda pagoda at Thiyipyitsaya or the Myinkaba pagoda at Myin-' 
pagan, both of which are said to have been built by Anoratha. A feature iu'- 
the construction of this stupa Avas that the outer covering Avas built in the form- 
of a well up to a certain height and strengthened by wedge-shaped buttresses- 
at intervals, abutting on to the inner stupa. 

Somingyi monastery. — The brick monastery south of the Somingyi Pagoda 
at Myinpagan was once in the occupation of monks knoAvn as the Aries. The- 
small cells are arranged on two sides of a rectangular enclosure with a chapel 
and few more cells on another side. 

Inscribed stones at Pagan and Ava. — ^An inscribed stone slab was found buried’ 
in the ground by the side of a ruined stupa situated near the southernmost part- 
of Old Pagan, among a cluster of old and ruined monuments. The inscription is- 
in old Burmese and is dated in the year 595 Sakaraj (1233-34 A.!).). It is 
partly damaged, a greater part of the right hand portion of the top half having' 
disappeared, but what remains of it is still clear and can be read. It records 
the dedication of lands and slaves to a stupa named Ami-lup Putho (Stupa) 
and the ofiering of certain objects, for the use of monks residing in a monastery^ 
It has been preserved by being set up on a brick pedestal close to the site where 
it Avas found. It is considered that by doing so, the local interest in it and the- 
monuments around it Avill be kept alive, much of which would be lost if the stone 
were removed to a Museum. Unfortrmately the inscribed surface of the slab at 
Aa’^a has peeled off in many places OAving perhaps to the jungle fires that broke 
out aroimd it from time to time. If complete, it would have been one of the 
most interesting lithic records now existing in Burma, containing, as it does, a 
very elaborate account of the ceremonial attending the building of a palace at Ava 
in 1510 A.D. by Shwenanlryawshin Narapati (1502-1527). It is the second record 
of its kind, the first being that of King Kyanzittha of Pagan (1084-1112 A.D.) in 
Mon found near the Tharaba Gate, and now preserved in the Museum at Pagan.^ 
Even in the damaged state of the Ava stone, one may stiU read many illuminating - 
passages here and there, which afford a glimpse into the customs and beliefs 
of the Burmese people, from the kings doAvnwards, in the 15th-l 6th century A.D. 2 - 
It records how the wooden pillars to be used in the construction of the 
palace were arranged at the north-east corner of the site, Avith the upper end of 

' “ EpigrapMa Birmanica ”, Vol. HI, Part I, pp. I-G8. 

2 This inscription -n-as discovered many years ago. For a decipherment o£ it, see the “ Inscriptions o£ Pagan, 
Pinya and Ava deciphered from the old inscriptions found among the papers of the late Dr. E. Forchhammer 
pp. 3B3-372. It -SVM left out in U Tun Kyein’s translation in English of those inscriptions -with the following re*- 
marks. This inscription contains the architectural details of the Palace of Ava, hut it Is in such a fragmentary etate- 

of preservation that no eohneotcd translation of it can he made ”. Vide “ Inscriptions of Pagan, Pinya and Ava 

Translation -(vith notes ”, p. 165. , 
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eacli pointed towards tlie cast i how they ■were washed with water brought in 
vessels of earth, brass, silver and gold from a place where rivers met ; how the 
■tree spirit was worshipped and the aid of Paramesvara, lord of all beings, was 
invoked. Officers of all classes, monks and astrologers, young damsels, Brah- 
mans, carj)enters and bankers took part in the ceremonies. 

Other deities were also ■worshipped on those occasions ; e.g., Sakra with his 
wife Sujata riding on the elephant Airavata ; the Sun-God clad in red with a 
red umbrella and red flag and decorated with red flowers, riding on a supariia 
borne on a ndga : the silver image of the Moon-God dressed in white with a 
wliite umbrella and flags and decorated with white flowers ; the image of Rahu 
black in colour and wearing a black garment, carved out of a piece of pine- 
wood. There were other planetarj' gods besides, and they were fittingly installed 
and worshipped, each in a pandal by itself. The gods Agni, Yama, Varuna, 

» Brahma and others were also worshipped at the same time. Brahma had four- 
faces and fom' arms, the objects held in his hands being a conch, a sword, a 
vessel full of water, and a water cup. Altogether the gods were twenty in 
number. A notice was also sent round the city by beat of gong that the people 
Living within the city and outside should propitiate their own 7iats or guardian 
spirits, each after the manner of their own class, while the above-mentioned 
ceremonies were in progress. Kyanzittha’s Mon inscription referred to above 
does not seem to specify the .names of these principal deities although they 
were actually worshipped at the time ; but a detailed' account, in manuscript, 
of the ceremonies performed at the building of the Mandalay Palace in 1856-57 
is more comprehensive, and gives all the names of deities including the well- 
known and popular 37 nats'^ that were worshipped then. 

Another feature of outstanding interest in the Ava inscription is the record 
made in it of the Pjnis. It is said that the daughters of Brahmans and Pyus- 
were employed in spinning tlu’ead probably for use as charmed thread. This- 
clearly shows that the Pyus were still living at the beginning of the 16th century 
A.D. They were probably liffing for many years after, and their extinction as 
a race must have been an event of comparatively recent date. 

The stone now stands on the platform of the Hti-hlaing-Shin pagoda. Its 
original site is not known, but it is said that during the time of the supremacy 
of the Shans at Ava after the death of Narapati, the founder of that inscription, 
it was removed from its original site and dedicated to the Hti-hlaing-Shin pagoda 
on the platform of which it now stands. By this act it was thought that the 
rightful succession of Bm’mese monarchy at Ava ■ had been ended. The Shans 
were driven ofl from Ava by Bayin-naung, long of Taungoo, in 1555, and when 
the Lord of Nyaung-j^an, a son of Bajdn-naung, who was left in charge of Ava, 
contemplated consulting that inscription in connection with certain palace cere- 
monies to be held by him, he was strongly ad^vised by his preceptors not to do 
so. The stone had been already dedicated to a pagoda, and objects pertaining 

* For a very complete account oE the 37 iiats see Sir Itichard Temple’s “ The Thirty-soven Nats ’ 

= Tills ivord has been nTongly read as “ in line 70 at page 371 of the decipbered “ Inacriptions of PagaO;- 

Piuya and Ava ”, I checked it with the original on the stone and found it to bo mitten ” Pyu ”, 

H 
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to a religious monument or a sacred image could not and sliould not be made 
rise of for secular purposes. 

Shvezayan Pagoda, Tliaton . — I visited Tbaton again for a few days during 
tbe year under report, the object of my visit being the examination of tbe old 
inscriptions found witbin the precincts of the Shwezayan pagoda there, and the 
study of a few Buddha images discovered lately. The inscribed slabs are now 
sheltered under the roof of a small vat or tazaung within the precincts of the 
pagoda. 

Of the Buddha images, mention may be made of two, a red sandstone 
image found within the compound of the Nandawhou monastery, and another 
in the possession of a monk of Bin-hlaing-taunggya hyaung or monastery, Thaton. 
The former was found installed in a side-niche in the outer face of the brick 
wall of a small building known as Bidagat-TaiJc or Library, and is probably the 
image referred to by Mr. F, 0. OerteB in these words ; “ In digging a well about 
a quarter mile from the railway station a standing image, about 3 feet high, 
was lately discovered 14 feet below the surface. It is very like the Jain images 
of Southern India, with long arms, broad shoulder, curly hair with a fillet or 
band on the forehead, under the left arm a book, with the fingers of the left 
hand on the shoulder. The lucky finder has set it up under a new shrine and 
the people are crowding in to worship it, as it is considered a divine manifesta- 
tion of good omen”. Sir Richard Temple who notices it in his “Notes on 
Antiquities in Eamannadesa ”, remarks that it bears a striking resemblance to 
the Colossal Digambara Jain figures of Western India except that “ it is not 
naked I made a fruitless search for the figure referred to by these scholars 
during my first visit to Thaton, but with the help of U Ha (Dhamika Maha 
Upasaka Hla), a trustee of the Shwezayan pagoda, Thaton, I was able to trace 
the image this time. 

As was already noticed by Sir- Richard Temple the image under discussion 
is not naked, but the present dress udth its folds in modern style is probably 
a later addition. The figure is standing on a double lotus and is 3 feet high ' 
Both arms are inordinately long, one of the characteristics of a Mahapurusha' 
The right hand is hanging down with the palm placed outwards and the fingers 
pointing doumwards. The left arm is doubled up, and the hand, with the 
tips of fingers touching the shoulder, holds one end of the robe, but there are 
no traces of the book in the arm-pit. Below the tips of fingers of the right 
hand is an indistinct figure like an inverted cone, which was probably a later 
addition meant to keep in position the renovated fingers. The long ear-lobes 
touch the shoulders ; the head is crowned by a double loiob (which is seemingly 
modern), the upper one being in the shape of a lotus-bud. The broad fore 
head is relieved by a fillet also a later addition. The whole figure was carved' 
in bold relief, and the top of the back slab is pointed. The flamboyant orna 
ment round the edge of the back slab is also a later addition (Plate XXII h) 
Even with all these repairs and renovations there can be no doubt that the %ure 

‘ Koto oa a tour in Burma in March and April ]892, p. 22. 

’ Indian Antiquary, Vol. XXH, 1893, p. 315. 
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represents a Buddha ; and from its proximity to the' site where it is said to have- 
been discovered originally, and also from its close resemblance to what has 
been described by Mr. Oertel and Sir Eichard Temple, I am very much inclined 
to think that it was the same image. The head and the double lotus on which 
the image stands are certainly parts of the original work, dating from the 10th- 
13th century A.D. 

The other image referred to above is a richly ornamented image of Jambupati 
or Buddha in regal dress (Plate XXII, g). It is made of iron, and stands on 
a throne made of the same metal, the total height including that of the throne 
being 2 feet 5 inches. Jambupati wears a very high and pointed crown in three 
sections diminishing at the top. The figure wears all ornaments including neck- 
laces, breast-plates, armlets, bracelets, anldets and ear-ornaments. Both hands 
are raised in the abhayamudrd, and a ring may be seen on each finger. The 
upper robe is rich and a pair of slippers of Indian type may be noticed. The 
image is said to have been brought over from Inle in the Southern Shan States, 
and seems to be modern. Such a figure is very popular in Cambodia, Siam, 
and the Shan States, and a figure closely resembling the present one in style, 
but made of more precious materjals, may he noticed in a temple at Pnom Penh 
in Cambodia, as is shown in Plate XXIV of “ Arts et Archeologie Khmers ”, 
Tome II. 

Tizaung Pagoda, Zdicthdic . — From Thaton, I proceeded via Taung-zun to 
Zokthok, a village, which is situated at a distance of about 28 miles by railway from 
Thaton on the Pegu-Mordmein branch and then 6 miles by road. The late 
Mr. Taw Sein Ko paid a visit to that milage in 1891-92, and in a note prepared 
by him on that occasion and published in the Indian Antiquary, Vol. XXI — 
1892, p. 382,' he mentioned an old stupa and sculptured wall. They are known 
as the Tizaung pagoda and' Sindat-Myindat (Elephants and horses of war). 

The Tizaung (Thi ; chon :) pagoda (Plate XXI, a) has been so called because 
the new liti : or umbrella which was placed on it after its last and recent repair 
remained slanting (choii ;) and could not be straightened. Since then, it has 
been known as the Thi ; chon ; or Tizaung (umbrella slanting) pagoda. But 
there are other names as well with very old legends attaching each. According 
to one legend long before Buddha’s time, ogres lived in the country around 
Zokthok. During Buddha’s sojourn at Thaton in the course of liis visit to the 
Eastern countries (which is of courae not a historical fact), two ogre chiefs came 
to pay him their respect. After the meeting, Buddha gave them, as a memento, 
a hair from his head and they built a stupa over it. Among other relics en- 
shrined in the _ stupa there were also those hairs of the daughters of the turn 
ogre chiefs, twisted into a cord. On that account, the stupa was called 
“ Juksok ” = ‘ hair-cord ’ (from Mon. '' Juk=cord ” and “ sok==hair ”,) which 
has been corrupted into “ Jidisrdr ” in Burmese or Zokthok, according to a more 
popular mode of spelling in English. The Mon version of the story of the 
thera Gavaiiipati contains another legend stating that Buddha met tliese ogres 
in their own home on his way back from the East. At first hostile, they were 
subsequently subdued by the Buddha who gave them a hair for their worship. 
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wliich they enshrined in a stupa. As that stupa was bui].t by ogres it was also 
inown as Kj^ak-klolc-dak (Pagoda-Ogres-built). 

The Tizaung pagoda, as it may now be seen, is a conical stupa with 
■eight sides, built on the remains of an older monument. An outstanding 
feature of this monument is its solid quadrangular basement, constructed of large 
blocks of laterite, resting on a plinth also built of the same material (Plate XXI, 
■ff). The basement with the plinth below is about 14 feet in height above the 
surrounding level, and the plinth itself is about 3 feet high. Prom the style 
■of the pilasters ornamenting the basement it is highly probable that it forms part 
•of the original structure. There are four large and broad flights of steps now 
in ruins facing each cardinal point, by which access was gained to the shrine above. 
The walls by the side of each stairway were ornamented with laterite inlasters 
■of two different types, alternating with one another, some of which may still 
be noticed on every side (Plate XXI, h). According to a Burmese account 
the heawest of these laterite blocks would now require as many as 70 persons 
to place it in position. One of these pilasters consists of a plain shaft about 
4 feet 6 inches in height and 2 feet 8 inches in breadth vuthout a base, and is 
made up of four large blocks of laterite. It is crowned bj^ another large block 
of the same breadth as the pilaster blocks below but slightly projecting bejmnd 
them and about 10 inches in height. The other pilaster is of slightly lesser di- 
mensions and rests on a laterite pedestal about 4 inches in thickness and is 
surmounted by a capital with plain mouldings. These pilasters support a line 
of mouldings above, on which rests the superstructure. The plinth below 
is also decorated with plain mouldings now mostly covered up with later accre- 
tions. Among the antiquities discovered were four small votive stupas in late- 
lite each about 4 feet in height, three at a corner within the precincts and one 
on the top of a mound just outside the west enclosure wall. Each of these 
was carved out of a single block and consists of a square basement, uuth sloping 
aides, surmounted by a conical stupa (Plate XXI, cl). On each face of the 
basement a seated Buddha is carved in an arched and decorated niche, the whole 
being originally probably covered with plaster. It is interesting to see that the 
shape of these miniature stupas is octagonal in plan like the main stupa, as we 
now see it. On stylistic grounds those small votive stupas may be placed in the 
llth-13th century A.D., but from the style of its basement, the original structure 
here must belong to an earlier period. Besides the votive stupas, many other 
laterite objects were found such as flag-poles, lamp posts, umbrellas and altars 
for the offerings. Some of them, especially the umbrellas and pedestals, exhibit 
excellent workmansJiip, and the designs on them are lotus-leaf and frill 'patterns 
(Plate XXI, c and e). 

Suiclat-Myindat, ZoJctlioh. The sculptured wall known as the Sindai-Myindat 
IS situated about a mile to the south of the Tizaung pagoda. It is an isolated 
wall, built of large laterite blocks, the largest of which measure nearly 4'xl' 4"xi' 
It faces south, running approximately east to Avest and is said to harm been 
about a nu!e in length, but barely 360 feet of it now remains. Traces of a gate- 
way are seen near the eastern end and dose to the v^estern end are an old tank 
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;and an old -well, both dug in a bed of laterite. An ornamental piece of laterite, 
which probably forms part of a small stupa, was also found on the top of the 
wall at the eastern end. 

The wall is nearly 7 feet 6 inches in height, and is backed on the north side 
by an earthen rampart which is about 20 feet broad at the base. Its promi- 
nent feature is the presence of large panels of sculptures in bold relief, showing 
alternately lions and elephants. Each panel is about 3 feet in height and 
■3 feet 7 inches in breadth, and is separated from its neighbour by a vertical piece 
of laterite 1 foot 4 inches in breadth, carved with a floral pattern in low relief 
(Plate XXI, / and g). 

The wall has suffered much from the action of time and weather. It was 
probably plastered originally, but there now remain only rough and weather- 
worn blocks. The animals sculptured on these blocks are however fairly dis- 
tinct as to enable one to trace their rough outline. Both the lions and the 
■elephants are full of life and activity, and the modelling is very weU done. Ac- 
cording to a local tradition these sculptures represent a military expedition led 
by Kyanzittba, Xing of Pagan (1084-1112 A.D.), against Thaton, and the local 
people consider the figures of elephants and horses as forming part of Kyanzittha's 
army on that occasion, although the lions could hardly be explained on that 
.supposition. 

Beginning with the fii'st panel at the western end, one may notice three 
weather-worn animal figures, which from the manes can be made out as lions. 
•One of these in full profile is probably walking ; while another at the back, and 
.a third by the side of the fii'st figure have only the head preserved. There can 
be no mistake about the elephants in the ne.xt panel. In other panels we notice 
.an elephant trampling upon a lion ; a tiger lying prostrate on the ground ; two 
lions engaged in mortal combat, while a third is looking on ; another struggle in 
which nearly half the body of a lion is over the other ; and still another scene 
in which two lions are showing their teeth at one another, while a third stands 
■ aside in full profile. 

The elephant panels generally show 2 figures one of which being the main 
is shown in fuU view, with the trunk di’awn upwards or curled inwards and the 
■other, of which only the head is dej)icted, is seen following behind, with its trunk 
extended and resting on the back of the first figure. 

For a certain length of the wall, i.e., about 210 feet from the western end, 
the principal figure in each panel faces the east, while a panel still preserv^ed 
at the eastern end has the principal figure facing west. It is possible that the 
■change, in the orientation of the figures marks the spot of an original gateway. 
It is reported that the gateway was traceable a few years ago, but at present 
there is only an empty space. 

As regards the age of the wall, local tradition assigns it to the Xlth century 
A.D. or approximately the period of King Kyanzittba. The naturalistic style 
of the sculptures, and the column arrangement of the floral patterns carved on 
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the blocks separating the lion panels from tlie elephant panels leave little doubt 
as to their priority in date to similar figures in sculpture and painting at Pagan, 
of which the earliest goes back to the Xlth century A.D. Again, if one may^ 
judge by the large-sized blocks of laterite used in the Sindat-Myindat wall, it 
might be as old as the basement of the Tizaung pagoda mentioned above. At 
Pagan, however, brick being the principal building material, laterite construction 
is unknown. 

The Tizaung pagoda is in use as a religious monument and is in the charge- 
of local elders. The Sindat-Myindat is ownerless. Steps have been already 
taken to place the latter on the list of ancient monuments to be preserved bw 
Government under the Ancient Monuments Preservation • Act, VII of 1904. 
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SECTION III -EPIGRAPHY. 

By Dv. N. P. Chalivavarti. 

Collection and decipherment of inscriptions. 

Dniing the year niider review I discovered in course of my tour, a few new 
•inscriptions and also copied a number of records which have not yet been properly 
edited. As a detailed consideration of all these records does not come within 
-the scope of this report, I shall discuss here only a few of the important ones 
which are either new or have not yet been properly noticed in any of the archeo- 
logical reports. 

The earliest and most important inscription discovered during the year was 
the one found by me at Nagarl, the site of the ancient city of Madhyamika, 
now a small village situated at a distance of about eight miles to the north of 
Chitorgarh in the Udaipur State. The epigi-aph was found on one of the huge 
slabs of stones of a walled enclosure now popularly known as Hathi-bada, so called 
because, it is believed that when Alrbar came to reduce Chitorgarh and was 
•encamped at Nagarl, he used it as a stable for Ins elephants. When I first 
•detected the existence of the inscription, only two Brahmi letters were partly 
visible and it was after the stone was properly cleaned that the inscription, or 
what remained of it, came into view. That may have been the reason why 
the . previous scholars who had inspected the site before me^ failed to notice 
the inscription. The epigraph is in two lines and contains the same text as found 
in the well-known Ghosundi inscription and in the two other fragments which 
were found nearly eighteen years ago on the boundary stone of Ghosundi and 
Bassi. It has been hitherto believed that the two fragments just mentioned 
also formed part of the inscription from Ghosundi and all the tliree have conse- 
quently been read and interpreted as if they formed component parts of a single 
inscrifition. But a study of the inscription under consideration found in situ 
proves conclusively that the two small fragments found at Bassi must have been 
pieces of a third inscription, the remaining portion of which has yet to be found, 
and also that these fragments as well as the Ghosundi inscription, like the present 
record, originally belonged to Hathi-bada. Bloreover, comparing the text pre- 
served in these three records — each fragmentary by itself — the sense of the whole 
inscription can now be made out with a fair amount of certainty. The object 
-of the inscription is to record the construction of an enclosing wall — now to 
be definitely identified ^vith the Hathi-bada — ^at Narayana-vatika for the divi- 
nities Samkarshana and Vasudeva by (the king) Sarvatata, a Gajayana and the 
son of a lady of the 'PaTs.saxa.-goira {Pdrasari-putra), who was a devotee of Vishnu 
and had performed an Asvamedha sacrifice. 

The record is higlily interesting from literary, religious and historical 
points of view. It is written in early Brahmi characters and Sanskrit language 
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and on palseograpliic grounds may be assigned to the beginning of the first century 
B.C. It thus adds to the very few records in Sanslcrit known to be belonging to- 
suck an early period proving, once again, tke incorrectness of the opinion field 
by certain scfiolars tfiat inscriptions ranging between 300 B.C. and A.D. 100 
were all written in a vernacular closely allied to Pali and tfiat Sanslcrit was not 
used, at least in inscriptions, during tfiis period. It also sfiows tfiat in tfie 1st 
century B.C. botfi tfie brotfiers Samkarsfiana and Vasudeva were still rvorsfiipped 
as popular deities, tfiough we know tliat at a later period, the worship of Sariikar- 
sfiana was discontinued and Vasudeva alone remained tfie object of worship. 
As to the historical personage mentioned in tfie inscription as Sarvatata, we 
are not certain whether fie is referred to by his name or simply by an epithet of 
bis. Prof. Bhandarkar, who is editing tfie record in tfie Epigra'phia Indica, 
is inclined to tfie latter view. We also find tfiat tfie metronymic of this ruler 
was Parasariputra and his patronymic Gajayana and tfie latter sfiows tfiat fie 
was a Brahman. Prof. Bhandarkar, agreeing with Mr. J. C. Ghosh, observes 
tfiat Gadayana or Godayana found in tfie Maisya-Purdna as tfie name of a 
gdtra may be a misreading for Gajayana. Tfiis gotra is recorded under the Kanva 
dmsion of tfie Angrras gana which sfiows that Sarvatata was a Kanva. Now we- 
know from tfie Puranas tfiat tfie Kanvas became tfie rulers of North India after 
tfie Suiigas in tfie first century B.C. On these grounds Prof. Bhandarkar con- 
cludes tfiat Sarvatata was a Kanva ruler and explains tfie non-occurrence of the' 
name in tfie Puranic list of tfie Kanva rulers by considering it to be an epithet 
and not tfie regular name. If this supposition is correct, then tfiis record happens- 
to be tfie only one that has yet been found of tfie Kanva dynasty. 

At Cfiitorgarfi I found a piece of an inscribed slab built into tfie wall of a 
modern Siva temple just above tfie Sankar Ghat on tfie Gambliiri river. Tfiis 
inscription, though fragmentary, is interesting in tfiat it mentions a king named 
Manabfianga who is most probably to be identified with tfie Mori (Maurya ?) 
chief Mana from whom Bapa Eawal of tfie Gufiilot clan is said to have wrested 
Cfiitor. Long ago Tod found an inscription on a column on tfie banlcs of tfie 
lake known as Manasarovara near Cfiitor. This inscription is now missing but, 
according to the translation given by Tod, it bears tfie names of four kings of 
tfie Mori clan, viz., Mafiesvara of the race of Tvasfitri, Bfiima, his son Bfioja- 
and Mana. The portion in Tod's inscription which bore tfie date is translated 
as ‘seventy had elapsed beyond seven hundred years when tfie lord of men, 
tfie king of Malwa formed tfiis lake ’. It is apparent from tfie name wfiich- 
still adheres to tfie lake tfiat it was excavated by Mana and also tfiat only the- 
Jlalava era is referred to in tfiis portion of tfie inscription as was pointed out 
by Kielfiorn long ago. Tfiis inscription is thus to be dated in Vilcrama Saiiivat 
1 1 0. Tfie dated portion of the inscription from Cfiitor which is under considera- 
tion, is, unfortunately, not completely preserved but in 1. 17 we find the reading, 
saptasu Meshu wliicfi undoubtedlj sfiows tfiat tfiis record also has to be referred 
to the eighth century of tfie Vikrama era and makes the proiiosed identification 
quite certain. According to tfiis inscription, Manabfianga belonged to graha 2 mti- 
jdti. It is not certain whether we have to imderstand from tfiis tfiat he was- 
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only born in tlie solar family or belonged to a family or race wbicb worsbipped 
the sim. The inscription appears to record certain constructions by him among 
which were a very high (ahhramkasha) structure, probably a temple and also 
■ cisterns {frapa) and tanks {vapi). We do not know the provenance of tliis 
inscription, but it is very probable that it came from the town of Chitor itself. 
One of the oldest sm’viving structures at Chitor is the famous temple of Kalika, 
of which the existing parts of the original structure are ascribed by Cousens to 
the 8th century, though there are large modern additions. It is now dedicated 
to the goddess Kalika, but we shall not be far wrong in supposing that this 
temple was originally built and dedicated to the Sun God by Idng Mauabhauga 
in the 8th century, a reference to which is found in the inscription under consi- 
deration. Nearby is a reservoir of water still called Surya-liunAi which may 
have been contemporary with the temple and possibly one of the vapTs mentioned 
in the inscription. 

The temple of Annapurana at Chitor, said to have been built in the 14th 
century by Mahdrand Hamlr Sing, has a fragmentary inscription which preserves 
the names of the Rands Mokala, Kumbhakarna, Eaiamalla, Ratnasiriiha and 
Vanavira. The year in the date is lost but it could not have been earlier than 
A.D. 1636, the time of accession of Vanavira. Since this Rana ruled only for 
a year, it is quite possible that this inscription belonged to one of his successors. 
In the temple of Kakuiesvar Mahadeo there is an inscription on a slab of stone 
engraved beside the statue of Ganesa which is dated Samvat 1574, the 13th day 
of the bright half of Vaisakha, Tuesday, during the reign of Makdrdm Saiiigraraa, 

In the Victoria Hall at Udaipur, I found a few inscriptions which still remain 
unnoticed, only two of which are considered in this report. The first is an 
early inscription in fourteen lines engraved on a slab of stone in a script which 
seems to be a little later than that found in the Samoli inscription of the time 
of Siladitya and the Udaipur inscription of Guhila Ajjarajita and may therefore 
be approximately assigned to the eighth century A.D. The slab appears to nave 
been used for sharpening tools or some similar purpose, as a result of which the 
middle portion of the inscription from the first to the tenth line has suffered 
very much. The inscription records the construction of a Siva temple by one 
Kadarthideva. The portion dealing uith the donor is badly damaged aud 
nothing can at present be gathered about him from the inscription. But most 
probably he was only an important individual and not a chief as he bears the 
simple honorific title srlmdn. He also made certain grants for the future repairs 
of the temple, the details of which are now lost. The temple was founded on 
the 5th day of the bright half of Chaitra when the moon was in conjunction 
with the nahsliatra Rohini and was consecrated by a Saiva teacher named 
Kutukacharya. It is very strange that though the other details of the date- 
are given in the inscription, the year has been altogether omitted. The inscrip- 
tion was composed by Jhamjhu, the son of Manima-bhatta and engraved by tiie 
goldsmith (ItmaMra) Nagaditya. The second record in the Victoria Hall is an 
inscribed slab of stone in 25 lines of the reign of Rand. Jagatsimha, dated Sarhvat 
1703, the second day of the bright half of Bhadrapada — ^the date being given 
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totli in words and numerals — and contains the following genealogy of the Guhilot 
rulers of Mewar ; Rdval Bapa, in his family Ram Eahappa ; after him the Bands 
ISlarapati, Dinakara, Jasakarna, Nagapala, Burnamalla, Prithvimalla, Bhuvana- 
siiiiha, Bhimasunha, Jayasimha, Lakhamasi, Aiasi, Hamira, Kshetrasiriiha, 
Lakha, Mokala, Kumhhakarna, Kayamalla, Sarngramasiinha, Udayasimha, 
Pratapasiihha, Amarasirirha, Karnasiiiiha and Jagatsuiiha. There is a slight 
difference in the genealogj’’ given in this inscription and the Eldihgaii temple 
inscription of the reign of Eajasimha, dated Saihvat 1709. According to Ojha, 
we find in the latter Nagapala succeeded by Karnapala who is again succeeded 
by Bhuvanasiriiha. In the present inscription, however, we find the names 
of Puinamalla and Prithvimalla after Nagapala. The name of Udayasiinha 
who became Eana after assassinating his father Kumbhakarna is, as in other 
Mewar inscriptions, omitted in this inscription. Such was the abhorreiice for 
him that he is passed over even in the chronicles of Eajputana or is alluded to 
as liaiydro or the murderer. In this inscription as in that of the Eldingaii 
temple, the names of the three rulers Eatnasiinha II, Vikramaditya and 
Vanavlra are also omitted after Saihgramasimha. The record was incised on 
the occasion of a recurring tula ceremony when the MaMrajcldhirdja Mahdmna 
•Jagatsuiiha, the son of long Karpa and the lord of Chitralcuta (Chitor) gave to 
Brahmans his weight in silver (kala-dliauta-dhorani-tula) in the vicinity of the 
lord {farameivara) in Mewar. We know from the Bajasamudra pm§asti of. his 
son Rajasiiiiha that, each year after his coronation, Jagatsiniha distributed his 
weight in silver, while from Saiiivat 1704 onwards he distributed his weight in 
gold. The present inscription thus proves the correctness of the statement made 
in the Eajasamudra praSasti. The record was composed by the court poet 
Lakshmi(bhatta), son of Krishna-bhatta, a Tailinga or Andlna Brahman belong- 
ing to the village Kathaumdl in the Eastern Country. The sutradMra was 
one Eaghu, son of Sheta. 

When at Udaipur I paid a short visit to Javar, about twenty-two miles to 
the south of the city. This was once an important place, being a mining centre 
where lead and zinc were extracted. Besides the temple of Javarmhta and 
Eamasvamiu (commonly known as Eamanath), there are, in this place, also a few 
ruined Jaina temples. In the latter are found a number of inscriptions, mostly 
votive, which do not contain much be5mnd the names of the donors and some 
of the dchdnjas connected with the respective temples. Among the few records 
of some historical importance, one is dated Saihvai 1478 Pauslia su. 5 in the reign 
of Bdjddhrdja Mokaladeva and records the construction of a temple of Santi- 
natha ; while another is dated Saturday, the 3rd day of the bright half of Vaisalvha 
Saiiivat 1694. Saka 1560, during the reign of Mahdrajddliirdja Mahdrdna Jagat- 
smiha and records tlie installation of an image of Santinatha at Yoginipura by 
certain people by the order of the Kumdrn Eajalcumara who is probably identical 
with Rajasunha. the successor of Jagatsiiiiha. Apparently the Vikrama year 
cuiTcnt^ m these parts is the Karttikadi (Southern) year and the date of the 
inscription just mentioned would thus correspond to Saturday the 7th April 
A.U. lo38. As regards the name Javar, it has been evidently derived from 
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Japura found in a few inscriptions dated in tLe loth centurj’’ of the Vikrama 
era or earlier. In an inscription dated SariiYat 1492 the place is mentioned 
as Jaurapura, where the Prakrit form of Japura has been used and an additional 
pum- unnecessarily added, apparently in ignorance of the original derivation of the 
name. In the inscriptions of the 16tli century or later, the name Yoginlpura 
is regularly found, but it is not clear if the old- name of Japura was replaced by 
Yoginlpura or the latter was the name applied to a new portion of the town. 
In any case, the name Yoginlpura seems to have been forgotten in course of time, 
while the original name still clings to the place. 

In the Vishnu temple of Eamasvamin at Javar there is a slab containing 
a Sanslmt inscription in forty lines which is divided into three parts. From 
the first part we learn that a tanlr in the vicinity of this temple was constructed 
by Bamabai, the daughter of Maharajadhiraja Mahdrdnd Kumbhakarna, the lord 
of Cliitrakota (Chitor) and the wife of Malidrayarayd Mandalika of the Yadava 
family and the lord of Soratha (south Kathiawar). It appears that the temple 
was also constructed bj’' the same lady, the date of consecration being Sunday, 
the 7th day of the bright half of Chaitra in Samvat 1554. This date appears 
to be slightly irregular, as taking the year to be Karttiliadi, it must be equivalent 
to Saturday, the 28th April, A.D. 1498, but the intended date is probably Sunday, 
the 29th April of that year. It appears from the second verse of the inscription 
that Bamabai was also responsible for the building of a temple of Damodara or 
Vishnu on the Kumbhalamerudurga, i.e., Kumbhalmer and a tank on the southern 
side of the hill. Verses 3-10 give a poetic description of the tank excavated 
at Yoginlpura, i.e., Javar. The five verses in the second part are all devoted 
to the praise of Bamabai who, we learn, was an expert singer and was versed 
in the treatises of Bharata and other old masters. The third part, the con- 
cluding portion of which is damaged, is a panegyric of her husband Mandalika. 
This ruler is certainly to be identified rrith the Yadava Chudasama ruler of 
Sorath whose known inscriptions are dated Saiiivat 1507, 1612 and 1525. A 
reference is made in the first verse to the image of Damodara on the Baivataka 
or Girnar hill which makes the identification still more certain. According 
to Muslim historians, Mahmud of Gujarat attacked Girnar and compelled ' Man- 
dalak ’ to surrender on December 4, A.D. 1470 and made him accept Islam under 
the name of Khan Jahan {Camh. Hist, of India, Vol. Ill, pp. 306 and 519). 
But from the description of the poet Mahesvara in the present inscription of 
A.D. 1498, one could easily form the opinion that both Mandalika and his wife 
were present in person at the consecration of the temple and the tank. In 

the absence of further particulars, it is difficidt to reconcile the two statements 

found in these two different sources. 

At Javar, I foimd an interesting Ganapati image Ijdng by the road side. 

We learn from the inscription on the pedestal that the image was the gift of one 

Hira, the son of Mala and a resident of Yoginlpura, in the victorious reign of 
Maharajadhiraja Mahdrana Samgrama. The details of the date arc given as 
Samvat 1680 Yaisdhha siidi 12, Friday, Uilara-Phalgimi-nakshatra, Harslia\ia-yoga 
and Bdlava-karana. The date is regular for Friday, the loth April, A.D. 1524. The 
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principal image is flanked on the right by the figures of Buddhi and Labha and 
on the left by those of Siddlii and Laksha- — whose names are also inscribed on 
the pedestal below the respective figures. According to Sivapiirdna, Ganapati 
had two sons Kshema and Labha by his two wives Buddhi and Siddhi respec- 
tively. Laksha of this image ajiparently stands for Kshema of Sivapurdna but 
I cannot explain why Labha should be grouped with Buddhi instead of Siddhi 
and vice versa unless the names were wongty incised by the scribe who was 
ignorant of the correct iconographic details. 


At Dhar I examined the fragments of stone slabs containing Prala-it poems 
which were rescued from the dehris some years ago and are now preserved in the 
Bhojasala. I recognised in these .the remains of two poems, one of W'hich was 
ver)" long containing more than 572 stanzas, With the exception of the opening 
words 5m mmah Sivdya and the colophon at the end, the whole record is in 
poetry. The verses are in Arya metre and the language is Mahiirashtil Pralrrit 
mixed vfith a few ApabhrariiAa forms. The colophon at the end, which is 
unfortmiately only partially preserved, reads ; Iti MahdrdjddMrdja-paramc£vara- 

M-Bltojadeva-viracUtah Kodanda . We can only conclude from this that the 

title of this literary piece began unth Kodapda. We cannot, however, trace 
the name of this work in any other source. The other poem, now preserved 
only in 91 fragmentary lines, reads in 1. 53 °hlddlidmm dvilvjmh HiadfjaMam. 
The number of the verse recorded in 1. 49 is 105. From 1. 54 another collection 
of verses was continued, the last number preserved in 1. 90 being 100. We' 
already know of two such collections of 109 verses called ^vanihiiYma^ata which 
were discovered in the same site. It is apparent that tliis poem, now preserved 
in fragments, contained at least tlmee salakas and possibly here too, each ode, 
like the others mentioned above, contained 109 verses. As regards the author- 
ship of these poems they are, as in the case of the two Kimnasatas, said to be 
rile works of Iring Bhoja himself, but the very fact that Bhoja is directly addressed 
in them (c/. siri Blwa tvjjJia Util tilmna-) shows that he rvas not the real author. 
We know that Bhoja was a great patron of learning and these poems must have 
been composed by some poets seeking royal favour, who assigned to him the 
authorship of their own compositions. 


At Mandu I copied a few inscriptions most of which consisted of small frag- 
ments. One of these begins with the invocation of Sarasvatl, the goddess of 
learning, to whose praise a few verses are devoted in the inscription The 
well-known story connected vfith the origin of the Paramaras is also found therein. 
Unfortunately, the portion containing the object of the inscription and the name 
of the railing Paramara sovereign is lost, but from the way Sarasvati is invoked 
one might be tempted to think that at Mandu as in Dhar, there might also have 
existed a temple dedicated to this deity to wliich the slab originally belonged 
A beaut^l image of Seshasayin, which was found near the Lohani cave is now 
preserved ill the P. W. D. office at Mandu. The pedestal contains an' inscrip- 
tion dated Samvat 1258 and seems to record the gift of Khavuka, tho son of 
JjaKshuiideva, 
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- Se%'eral new copper-plate grants were examined in this office, four of which 
;are briefly noticed here. The first is a single plate from the Irda Zamindari 
in Orissa brought to the notice of Mr. N. G. Majiimdar. It is engraved on both 
•sides in proto-Bengali characters of about the middle of the 10th century, and 
records the grant by the P. M. P. Nayapaiadeva of the \dllage Brihach-Chhatti- 
vamia, adjoining to Kanti, Sariimasha and Badakhaiida in the Dandabhukti- 
■maijidala of the Varddhamana-W«!<te. The gift was made on the Yugadi-navaml 
day to 'pandita Asvatthasarman who was himself born at Drona but his family 
had originally hailed from Kuntlra. Apparently the reference in the date is 
to the Eritayugadi day which falls on the 9th day of the bright half of Karttika. 
Though the donation was made on this da}'^, the record seems to have been 
actually issued on the 18th day of Karttika in the regnal year 13, the date wliich 
it bears at the end. The grant which was issued from Priyangu, the capital 
city, contains the following pedigree of the donor ; P. ill. P. Rajyapala, a scion 

■ of the Kamboja race and a worshipxjer of Buddha (saiigata), whose queen was 

BhagyadevI and who had two sons Narayanapala and Nayapala. Though all 
these names are familiar from the inscriptions of the Palas of Bengal, the genea- 
logy found here is different. Indeed the Pala king Rajyapala had a queen 
named Bhagjmdevi, but their son was Gopala (II). Moreover, Eajyapfda of this 
record belonged to the Kamboja lineage, while according to RdmacJiarita the Palas 
belonged to samudra-hula, whatever that might really sigrdfy. Another differ- 
ence is that the seal of the present inscription, though resembling the Pala seals, 
is soldered on to the plate in a way not noticed in the records of the Pala and 

•Chandra kings. On these grounds, Mr. N. G. Majumdar, who is editing the 

record in the Epigmphia Indica, is of opinion that these rulers probably belonged 
to the same family as that of the lord of Gauda mentioned in the Bangarh pillar 
inscription, who bore the epithet Kunjaragliatdvarska and belonged to the Kam- 
boja lineage. If this identification is correct, it woidd show that these Kamboja 
riders seized, for a time, not only North Bengal but also the south-western 
part of the province which included the Varddhamana-&/ia^'<-i, by ousting the 
Palas sometime during the 10th century. 

Prof. Altekar has sent an article on two sets of copper plates that are now 

•preserved in the Museum of the Bhor State in Poona district. Nothing is 

known about their provenance, but as the localities mentioned in these records 

■ can be identified udth villages situated roimd about Bhor, it is likely that they 
were found in the neighbourhood. The first set, consisting of three plates and 
written in the Nagari script and Sanskrit language, is dated the EathasaptamI 

• or the 7th day of the bright half of Magha in the Saka year 702 and the (Northern) 

• cyclic year Siddbarthin, which regidarly corresj>onds to Tuesday, the ISth Janu- 
ary, A.D. 780. The donor of the grant was the Rashtrakuta sovereign the 
P. M. P. Dhaeavabsha Dheuvakaja alias Nieupama who, while encamped on 
the bank of the Nira river, granted the idllage of Laghuvinga in the vishaya of 
Srimala (modern Sirval) to one Vasudevabhatta, a resident of Karahada (modern 
Karad in Satara district). The dutalca was the BdnaJca Nagapa and the ivriter 

■one Samanta. The second set also consists of three plates, the characters being 
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Nagarl and tlie language incorrect Sanslcrit. Tlie grant ^ras issued by the 
Mahamandalesvara Khambha (II), the lord of Sirivalaya, who had the privilege 
of the five great sounds [samadliigata-'panclm-malidiahda) and who belonged tO' 
the Chalukya lineage. His grandfather was Khambha (I) and his father Tai- 
lappa. Kothing is known about these chiefs from any other source. Probably 
they were feudatories of the Chalulcyas of KalyanT. A long list of the officers 
of the State, apparently constituting the royal cormcil, is given in which, among^ 
others, we find the names of Somanathaiya, the minister of the chief queen 
Siriyadevi (Sridevi) and Balaiya (?) the chief dandandyaJca who held the office 
under the queen Mahaladevi. This shows that probably these ladies also took 
part in the administration of the Idngdom. The date of the inscription which 
is given both in words and numerals, is Saturday, the full moon day of Jyeshtha 
in the Saka year 1001, the cyclic year being Siddharthin, and corresponds tO' 
Saturday, the ISth May, A.D. 1079. It is interesting to note that here also, 
as in the first set mentioned above, the village granted is Yiiiga which is further 
described here as a mahd-stMna or holy place. The names of the donees, viz., 
Kmnbhadeva, Gangaladeva and others, are not given where they should be 
in the record, but are mentioned casually at the end. Sirivalaya of the inscrip- 
tion is the same as Srimala of the first set, and must be identified with moderrr 
Sirval. a large village on the Nira in the Bhor State on the Poona-Bangalore road. 
As the charter does not mention any particulars about the grantees, it caimot 
be ascertained whether they belonged to the family of Vasudevabhatta, the ori- 
ginal donee, and there being a change in the ruling dynasty, Khambha renewed 
the charter, or it was a fresh charter given to those people who were in no way 
connected with the family of Vasudevabhatta. Prof. Altekar thinks that the 
descendants of Vasudevabhatta, who lived in Karad, some 65 miles away, might- 
have found it difficult to manage the property from such a distance and ulti- 
matety disposed of it to the Brahman community of Viiiga, the members of 
wliich might have, in their turn, induced the ruling chief to make it tax free 
and issue the charter. 


A set of two copper-plates belonging to the Kalachuri PEATAPAjUALLADEVA 
of the Ratanpur branch was discovered at Pendra Bandh in the Raipur district. 
C. P. This is the only inscription known of this ruler. It gives the followiim 
genealogy of the Kalachuri rulers of Ratanpur : In the Haihaya family was born 
Kokalladeva. He had eighteen sons of whom the eldest became the lord of 
Tripuri and made his relations {bandhu), apparently his brothers, lords of 7 nan- 
dahs, the youngest of whom was Kalihgaraja. The name of his son and 
successor Kamalaraja, which is found in the other inscriptions of the dynasty 
1 ^ omitted here,_ evidently by mistake. Afterwards are mentioned in succession 
Ratnaraja (I), Ins son Pnthvldeva (I), his son Jajaiiadeva (I), his son Ratnadeva 
(II) who IS said to have defeated Chodagaiiga and Gokarua in battle, his son 
irithvideva (H), his son Jagaddeva, his son Ratnaraja (III) and his son 
Pratapanialla VMe editing the Kharod inscription of Ratnadeva III, I pointed 
out for the first time that Prithvideva had another son, probably an elder one 
uamed lagaddeva besides Jajaiiadeva 11. The present record though promng 
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my assumption about Jagaddeva omits altogether the name of Jajalladeva (II) 
from the genealogy. But there can be no doubt that the latter vras for some 
time the ruler of Eatanpur, as he issued the Amoda plates dated in the Kalachuri 
year 912 (A.D. 1161) and is mentioned in the Seorinarayan stone inscription of 
K. 917 (A.D. 1165) and the Kharod inscription of Eatnadeva (III), dated K. 
933 (A.D. 1181-82) mentioned above. We cannot assign a definite reason for 
this omission unless this is also due to an oversight. It caimot be that he usurped 
the throne for a few years, in which case he should not have been mentioned 
in the Kharod inscription also. As I have already said else^Yhere, it may be that 
possibly Jagaddeva was away from the capital for a long time engaged in a 
•conflict with the Eastern Gahgas and during his absence Jajalladeva ruled the 
kingdom. The object of the present grant is to record the gift of the %dllage 
Kayatha in the Anargha-(1))jia«(;ZaZ(2 by Pratapamalla to a learned Brahman 
named Satyasadhara, a list of whose ancestors is also given in the record. 
The gift was made on the Makarasaihkranti day. The date, as given in the last 
line of the record, is Kalachuri Samvat 966 Mciglia sudi ![(?], Tuesday. After 
the year we find engraved a few words from which it appears that the grant 
was issued from the rnctorious camp of Ealasada. The seal of the record bears 
the legend : Raja-Srunat-Pratapamalladevah. 

Besides those mentioned above, impressions of eleven other inscriptions were 
•also received from various sources for decipherment and report. Some of the 
•old inscriptions and seals which have not yet been properly edited were also 
re-examined by me, at least one of AThich deserves mention in this report. It 
is a terra-cotta seal of the Gupta lung Kumaragupta II and was recovered from 
.site Ko. 1 at Nalanda a few years back. The only other known seal of this ruler 
is the copper-silver seal discovered nearly half a century ago at Bliitari in the 
Ghfizlpur district, U. P. The seal rmder consideration, like that from Bhitarl, 
depicts the figure of Garuda at the top with an emblem of the sun and the moon 
■on each side. Both contain the same text and the same nmnber of lines of 
writing. But the Nalanda seal is much better preserved of the two and as 
such helps us to correct a few errors in the genealogy of the Gupta rulers Avhich 
were due to misreadings of certain names in the Bhitarl seal. Hoernle read 
the name of the wife of Puragupta and the mother of Narashnhagupta as Vatsa- 
•devl and that of the wife of the latter and the mother of Kumaragupta II as 
Srimatidevl. Elect read the name of the latter queen as Mahalakshmidevi. 
Hirananda Sastri, who had studied the seal from Nalanda, pointed out in a note 
<{Ef. Ind., Vol. XXI, p. 77, postscript) that the name of Puragupta’s wife (not 
mother as stated by Sastri) has to be read as Vainyadevi and that of Kumara- 
.gupta II’s mother as Mitradevi. On examining a photograph of the same seal 
.1 find, hoAvever, that while the name of Kumaragupta II’s mother atos Sri- 
Mitradom that of Puragupta’s Avife has to be read as Sri-OhandradeAn and neither 
Vatsadevi nor Vainyadevi. It is seen from the published pilate of the Bhitari 
.•seal also that though the second syllable of this name is only partly visible its 
£rst syllable is certainly clia. 
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With regard to the progress made in the collection of South Indian Inscrip- 
tions in the Madias Presidency and Kanarese Inscriptions in the Bombay' 
Karnatak the Superintendent for Epigraphy reports: 

“ During the year under review 316 villages were visited in the Madras- 
Presidency and 71 inscriptions were copied. In the Bombay Karnatak 65 
villages were inspected and 67 inscriptions were seem-ed. Besides these, 25 
oopper-plate grants were also examined and photographs, mostly of the seals 
of these grants, were taken. 

“The copper-plate collection of the year includes a few early grants. The 
plates of King Umavarman which come from Tekkali may be assigned to ■ about 
the 5th century A.D. on paleographical grounds. These have been published- 
with an indifferently read text and unthout plates in the Journal of the Andhra 
Historical Research Society (Vol. VI, p. 53). The plates do not mention the 

dynasty of the king and he may be different from King Umavarman of the- 
Brihatproshtha grant dated in his 30th regnal year, and issued from Vijaya- 
Sihapma, where he is specifically called ‘ Kalingadhipati ’ {Epigraphia Indica, Vol. 
XII, p. 4). The present record registers the grant of the village Astihavera to- 
a Brahman named Yasasarman of the Kasyapa-^o<ra and was issued from Vijaya- 
Varddhamanapura in the 9th year of the Idng’s reign. It is stated to have been 
written by Kesavadeva, a resident of Pishtapura. It must, also, be noticed 
that the script employed in the present inscription is more angular than that 
found in the Brihatproshtha grant. Another early grant is that of the Kalinga-- 
dhipati Chandavarman, issued from Vijaya-Singhapura on the 5th day of the 
2nd fortnight in the Grishma (season) of the 4th year of his reign. It registers 
the gift of the village Tiritthana as an agrahara to several Brahmans. Though 
the seal of this grant bears the legend ‘ Pitribhalctah ’ which is also found on the 
seal of the Komarti plates of Chandavarman {Epigraj^hia Indica, Vol. IV, p. 142), 
the king may not be identical -with the donor of the Komarti plates which 
were issued in the 6th year of his reign from the same place, that is, Vijaya- 
Simhapura. It must be observed here that the script of the grant under consi- 
deration is more angular and so earlier than that adopted in the Komarti plates. 
Again, Idng Chandavarman of the latter plates is styled Parama-Daivata while 
the king of our grant calls himself Parama-BJiagavata. It has also to be noticed 
that our grant adopts the earlier practice of dating records according to the 
seasons of the year, while it is not the case with the Komarti plates. Another 
interesting 'point is that the reference to the thirty-six agrahdras made in this 
grant is also found in the Brihatproshtha grant of Umavarman, which also was- 
issued from Vijaya-Sihapura. The engraver of om- present grant was the 
Desdkshapatalddhilcrita Rudradatta, son of Matrivara. It is not unlikely that 
the engraver of the Brihatproshtha grant, whose name, I suggest, may be read 
as Desdhshapatalddhihita Ma[tri]vara, was a descendant of the Matrivara of • our 
inscription, since the script and the method of dating adopted in the latter are 
earlier. These associations seem to bring the grants of Chandavarman and 
Umavarman into closer proximity of time. Another Kalinga grant in the col- 
lection is that of i¥a7iara;-ANANTAVAEMAN {Maharaja Anantavarman) who is 
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styled ‘ Kaliiigadliipati ’ and who is described as the son of Blalidraja Prabhah- 
janavarman, the moon of the Vasishtha family and the grandson of Maharaja 
Gunavarman, -who was the Lord of Devarashtra. It records the grant of tlie 
village Kindeppa in the Tellavalli-zjfsZicrya to a Brahman named Matrisarman of 
the Kausika- 5 'o^ra and the Taittirlyaka-iaA'Zid and a resident of Achantapura. 
This Icing is identical with Anantavarman of the Siripuram plates noticed in the 
epigi-aphical resume for 1931-32, The date portion of the grant is lost in the 
broken and missing piece of the last plate. The importance of the grant lies 
in the fact that it mentions Pishtapura as the adJiisJithana of the Icing, from 
which it was issued, and ' Devarashtra ’ as the country of Gunavarman. Devarash- 
tra must evidently be identical mth Devarashtra-mshaya mentioned in the Kasim- 
kota plates of the Eastern Chalukya Idng Chalulcya-Bhima I, which has been 
identified with the Devarashtra of Kubera mentioned in the Allahabad pillar 
inscription of Samudragupta. It has also to be noted, that unlike the seal of 
the Siripuram plates of Anantavarman which was completely worn out and con- 
sequently gave no definite idea of the emblem engraved thereon, the seal of the 
present grant is well preserved and depicts in relief a conch {sankha) which 
now appears for the first time as the Idhclthana of the king. Another important 
grant belongs to Mahdrdja Ananta-Saictivahman the lord of Kalinga and was 
issued from Vijaya-Sihghapura. The characters are of about the 5th centmy 
A.D. The monarch bears the epithet Parama-Daivata which was also borne 
by the Kalinga king Chandavarman of the Komarti plates and is stated to have 
been the ornament of the Mathara-kula. He bestows the gift of a village in 
Baraha(Varaha) vaTtanl-visJiaya on two Brahmap brothers called Kagasarman and 
Duggasarman of the Katyayana-poira in the 28th year of his reign. The grant 
mentions two diilas viz., Sivabhojaka and Vasudatta, both of whom bore the 
title Kumdrdmdtya and the titles Mahdbalddhikrita and Daridanetri respectively. The 
writer of the charter was DeWcaha])atalddhikri{taJ^ (and) Talavara Arjunadatta. The 
particular interest of the record lies in the double form of the king’s name Ananta- 
Saktivarman. It is not unlikely that it indicates that Saktivarman was the son 
of Ananta(varman). It is also noteworthy to see that the name of the composer 
of this grant namely Arjunadatta occurs also in the Ragolu plates of Saktivarman 
where he is designated as the Amdtya and not Desdlcsha'patalddhikrita. Pahno- 
grapliically: the present inscription is later than the Eagolu plates, and it is not 
impossible that the Arjunadatta of these plates was an ancestor of the composer 
of the grant rmder review. It would not be unreasonable to suggest that the 
family name of Saktivarman might be Mathara (which reading is not improbable) 
and not Maga[dha] as read by Dr. Ilultzsch and to suppose that Ananta-Sakti- 
varman was a successor of Saktivarman with the possibility of a king named 
Anantavarman intervening between them. The mention of the officer Talavara 
in the inscription is also noteworthy. The Eastern Ganga dynasty is represented 
by a grant of Hastivarman, dated in the 79th year, evidently of the Ganga era, 
{cir. A.D. 572) and records grant of lands and sites in the village Rohanaki in the 
Varahavarttarii-m/icpa to god Narajmna called Eanabhltodar^a. Tliis king who 
has the birudas of ' Eajasimha ’ and ‘ Eanabhita ’ is identical with the donor of 
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the Urlam plates dated one year later, namely, in the 80th year of Vijayarajya- 
samvatsara. Since the god bears the name Eanahhltodaya, called so e\ddently after 
the title RanahMta^ of this Idng, the temple must have been erected or improved 
during his reign. The grant was written under royal order by Vinayachandra, son 
of Bhanuchancba, who figures in a similar capacity in the SantabommaK plate 
of Indravarman, son of Hastivaiman, dated in the 87th year of the Ganga era. 
Of the Western Ganga dynasty we have one copper-plate grant from Dharwar, 
belonging to Marasijiha III. It was issued in Saka 884 while the Iring was camp- 
ing at Melpadi-sibira, evidently Melpadi in the Chittoor district, and registers 
the grant of the ^nllage Kadaluru in the Kongaklesa, to the Jaina teacher I'llacharya 
for providing worship in the Jinalatja constructed by the queen-mother Kallabbe. 
The record contains the usual genealogy of the king and furnishes the following 
spiritual pedigree of the donee, viz., PrabhSchandra, Kalneledeva, KaAochandra, 
Eavinandadeva and Elacharya. This Elacharya is described as harfing been 
adored by many kings and as being proficient in Jaina scriptures. An incom- 
plete set of copper-plates of the Gajapati Idng Vijaya-pratapa ILapilesvar.a of 
Orissa, secured from the Guntur district is dated in Saka 1380 Bahudhan}^ (A.D. 
1458), and registers a gift of the village Yeligalani as an agraliara, renamed as 
Kapilesr^arapura, to 120 Brahmans of various golras. In the introductory portion 
of the inscription, in rvhich only six Sanskrit verses have been preserved, men- 
tion is made of the king’s campaigns against Hampa (Vijayanagar) and the Kings 
of Dhar (?), Gulbarga and Delhi. The reference here is evidently to the siege 
of Vijayanagar undertaken by him during the reign of Mallikarjima and to his 
conflicts unth the Bahniani Sultans rvhich also occurred at this period. These 
facts are also referred to in the Gavgadasapratapavilasmmi, 

“ Among the stone inscriptions copied this year the earliest is that belonging 
to the 18th year of the Pallava king Nandivarman, which comes from Paduvur 
(Chingleput district) and Avhich registers a gift of sheep for a perpetual lamp in 
the temple of Vilupperundaya-Vishnugrihattu-Perumanadigal at PaduAuir. An 
old inscription in characters of about the 9th century A.D. copied in the Tiruk- 
koyilur taluk states that Anikovan Orriyur-piratti, daughter of Vilatarayar and 
wife of Vayiramegha-VanakoA^araiyar caused an irrigation tank to be dug at 
NityaA^inita-mangalam and built a sluice for it. This VaiiakoA’araiyar is referred 
to in two records from Tiiuvorriyur belonging to the 4th year of Aparajita (Eos. 
158 to 161 of 1912). Of the Cholas oidy the later members are represented in 
the year’s collection. From Arakandanallur (South Aicot district) comes an 
epigraph dated in the 20th year of Khlottunga III in which two chieftains 
named Iraiyuran Periyaiidaiyan alias Rajaraja-Chediyarayan and Eriyappan- 
Marundan, AA'ho both appear to have been subordinates of Ponparappina-Vana- 
koA'araiyar, entered into a political compact by which each agreed not to do 
any thing prejudicial to the other’s interests, material and political, not to betray 
each other’s secrets and . strength to an enemy, and not to hold communications 
or contract any alliance with each other’s foes, and to help each other with 


1 The biniHa ‘Raijabhita’ reminds ub of the titles ending in 
among whom also was a ‘ Raaahhita ’. 


‘Wf/o’ adopted by the Kings of the fiailodbhnra dynasty 
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soldiers and cavalry in times of danger. Another inscription engraved in the 
same temple relates to another agreement entered into eight years later, in the 
28th year of the same Chola king, in -which Kajaraja-Ghediyarayan, mentioned 
above, appears to have changed his allegiance to Vanakovaraiyai, and to have 
formed an alliance -svith Alagiyanayan Aharasuran alias Eajagambhlra-Chediya- 
rayan, the terms of the compact being the same as above. This change of sides 
on the part of Rajaraja-Chediyarayan must have necessitated the strengthening 
of his position in his territory and this is reflected in a number of short epigraphs 
engraved in the Arakandanallur temple rvhich record the vows of fealty made 
by a number of his henchmen not to survive their master’s death. A case of 
voluntary sacrifice of life is recorded in an inscription from the same temple of the 
time of Maeavarmah Suhdar.a-Pakdya, attributable to the 14th century A.D. 
A certain Ilavenmadisudinan, the son of a demradiyal, is said to have cut off 
his head, presumably in fulfilment of a vow on the completion of the mandapa 
in that temple, and the N attar and the temple authorities granted 1,000 huH 
of land as iidirappatti in appreciation of this act of self-sacrifice. A slab of 
stone containing the sculptured efiig}' of a man beheading himself is found planted 
in the -village nearbj'. Krishnappa-Nayaka and Ids son Kondama-lSlayaka of 
the Kasyapa-^rofra figure in inscriptions of this year’s collection from Vriddha- 
chalam and Tirukkoyilur in the South Arcot district. They ruled in tins locality 
as . subordinates of the Vijayanagara kings Venkata and Sriraiiga, and they and 
their relatives were responsible for the construction of many gopuras and man- 
dapas in several temples of the South Arcot district. A stone statue of the for- 
mer cliicftain is placed in a niche in the Vriddhachalain temple and a label inscrip- 
tion is engraved on the top of the niche explaining his identity. 

“ Among the inscriptions copied this year in the Ranibennur taluk of the 
Bombay-Karnatak are records of the Chalukyas of Badami and Kalyani, the 
Eashtkakutas, KLalachukyas, Yadavas and Hoysalas. Of the first of these 
dynasties there is a solitary hero-stone of the time of King Vij.ayaditya (A.D, 
696 to 733-34). The most definitely assignable records of the Rashtrakutas are 
two of Indra III dated in Saka 837 (A.D. 915) and one of Kanxaradeva.” 

Publications. 

The Epigrapdiia Indica. 

Parts iv to vi of Volume XXI of the EjtigrapMa Indica-, the first two 
under the editorsliip of Mr. K. N. Dikshit and the third under that of Dr. Hira- 
nanda Sastri, were issued during the year. Printing order was also given for 
part i of Volume XXII imder the wi-iter’s editorship. As usual, articles were received 
from the members of the Department as well as scholars from outside. Of the 
four parts, the first three contain twenty-one complete articles besides the 
concluding portion of one article and seven pages of Prof. Bhandarkar’s TAst of 
Inscriptions of Northern India. To keep the parts issued b}' the different editors 
separate, it was found necessary to include in part v ten pages in excess. Of 
the articles appearing in parts iv to -vi perhaps the most interesting is that on the 
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Kalawan copper-plate inscription in Kliaroslitlii edited by Dr. Sten Konow. 
The date portion of tins inscription, which is very well preserved, ' reads samvat- 
Saraye 134 ajasa Sravanasa masasa divase trevise 23. "While editing the Tasila 
silver scroll inscription of the year 136 in the C. I. I., Vol. II, part i. Dr. Konow 
took ayasa AsJiadasa found in that inscription, as corresponding to Skt. adyasya 
AsMdhasya. This explanation suited well at the time as it could be shown that 
on the supposition that the epoch of the era used here could not be earlier than 
88 B.C. and the date of the silver scroll not later than A.D. 78 there were only 
two years, viz., A.D. 52 and 71 which had Ashadha as an intercalary month. 
And as of these two years, 52 A.D. was foimd more suitable, Dr. Konow placed 
the initial year of this era, which he designated the old Saka era, in 84-85 B.C. But 
the subsequent discovery of the Kalawan inscription shows that this explanation 
of the term ayasa has to be given up as there could not be an intercalary Sravana 
in the year 134 and again an intercalated Ashadha in the year 136. As ayasa 
of the Taxila silver scroll is spelt as ajasa in the Kalawan inscription. Dr. Konow 
points out that the explanations offered by other scholars that the term might 
represent Slrt. dryasya or ayasya, the latter being an irregular genitive of the 
pronominal base in ayain, cannot be accepted and returns to the explanation 
originally suggested by Sir John Marshall that ayasa or ajasa means ‘ of Azes ’ 
and quotes the analogy of the doublets Kujula, Kuyula of the name of the first 
Kadphises king. He also holds that the era used in this inscription must ,be 
referred to an Indian era used by the Parthians — an era started by Azes being 
an impossibility — as distinct from the Saka era and identifies it with the ‘ so- 


called Vikrama era’. The Saktipur plates of Lakshmanasena, edited by Dr. 
D. C. Ganguly, which furnishes us with the names of some new territorial divisions 
■of Bengal is important for the history of that province. This charter, which is 
dated Sarir 6, the 7th day of Sravana, registers the grant of certain lands, by 
Lakshmanasena on a solar eclipse day to a Brahman named Kuvera, in exchange 
of Kshetrapataka wliich had previously been given to a Gayal Brahman by Ms 
father Vallalasena. Dr. Ganguly tMnks, probably correctly, that Kshetrapataka 
which was already in the enjoyment of an earlier donee must have been given 
by Lakshmanasena to Kuvera by mistake and to rectify it he exchanged it for 
some other lands.^ Mr. DMshit, in an editorial note, also agrees with tMs view 
by arriving at his conclusion through astronomical calculations. He points out 
that except in A.D. 1163 wMch is too early for Lakshmanasena, there was no 

solar eclipse on the 7th day of Sravana throughout the remaining period of the 

12th century A.D. In 1183, the 7th day of Sravana fell on Sunday the 3rd 
July while there was a solar eclipse on Monday the 23rd May. He therefore 
opines that the delay of six weeks in issuing the grant was due to tMs mistake. 
But It may also be that while the gift was made on the solar eclipse day the 

actual grant was issued on the 7th day of Sravana after the usual formalities of 

-the grant were gone through, though it is not unlikely that some additional delay 
-might have occurred in the present instance due to the- mistake being detected 
befom. the actual issue of the grant. This sort of discrepancy in the date of 
malnng the gift and m that of the record is not at all unsuual in inscription.s. 
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.In any case, he seems to be quite correct in assuming the year 1183 as the most 
•plausible equivalent of the date, which also places A.D. 1178 as the date of Laksh- 
manasena’s accession, thus corroborating the date known from Sridhara’s 
..SaduJdilMrndmrita. Mr. K. V. Subrahmanya Ayyar’s article on the Tirumuk- 
kudal inscription of the Cho]a Idng Virarajendra is particularly interesting in that 
it throws, apart from the additional valuable information regarding the Idng’s 
■exploits in Ceylon, a flood of light on the social activities of the period. The 
•inscription records among others the provision made for the maintenance of a 

■ college for Vedio studies, giving the details of the honorarium, etc., paid to the 
■teachers in different subjects. It also provides for the maintenance of a hospital 
for the treatment of the students of the College and the servants of the temple. 
We learn from it that the hospital had 15 beds for indoor patients and the staff 

■ consisted of one physician, one surgeon, two persons for collection of medicinal 
herbs, two nurses, one barber and a water-man. Fees paid to the members of 
the staff and the medicines that were to be stocked in the hospital are also men- 
tioned in detail. 

Part i of Volume XXII contains ten articles the last of which is continued 
to part ii. In a note on the Rock inscription at Ci-Aruton in Java, Mi’. K. P. 
.Ja)"aswal has tried to solve the problem of the so-called shell-characters many 
inscriptions in ivhich are found in North India. Mr. Jayaswal wants to identify 
this script -with the Paushkarasacllya writing mentioned in Buddhist works as 
•one of the three principal scripts of Northern India. We, unfortunately, know 
very little of this writing and it is hoped that Mr. Jayaswal’s note will bring 
forth comments which might throw further light on the subject, Dr. Sten 
Konow has contributed an article on a Kharoshthi inscription found on a bas- 
relief from Begram which is now preserved in the Musee Guimet in Paris and also 
.a note on the Mamane Dheri inscription. Begram is situated on the confluence 
■pf the Ghorband and Panjshir rivers and has been identified by Prof. Foucher 
•with ancient Kapi^I. The inscription, though small, is interesting as it is the 
first record in Kharoshthi that has been discovered in the neighbourhood of 
Kapisi. Prof. Mirashi has edited the copper-plate grant of the Sarabhapura 
ruler hlahapravararaja, which was discovered only a few years back at the village 
"Thakurdiya in C. P. This is a new prince of the dynasty. The grant was issued 
•from Sripura and not from Sarabhapura as found in the other records of the 
.family. 

South Indian Inscriptions. 

The stitched proof for Volume VIII of the South-Indian Insceiptioxs 
•.series was ordered and it is expected that the volume will be issued in course 
-of the next few months. With regard to the next Tamil volmne, materials for 
more than half the volume are ready and as soon as the manuscript for the whole 
volume is complete, it will be sent to the press. Fair progress has been made 
.in the publication of the inscriptions from Bombay Karnatak also, of wliich 90 
pages of proof have already been received. 

Of the volume on Kanarese inscriptions in the Madras Presidency being 
•edited by Dr. Shamasastry, 1643 pages of manuscript are in the press, of wliich 
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327 pages of proof, covering 911 pages of the manuscript have already been- 
received. In order to prevent the volume from being too bullry, it -will be 
necessary to issue it in two parts, the first part being issued as soon as the 
inscriptions up to the end of the Yadava period are in print. The second part 
will consist of the inscriptions of the Vijayanagara and other later dynasties as 
well as the introduction and index for the whole volume. With regard to the 
volume on Telugu inscriptions, which is being edited by Mr. J. Ramaj^ya Pantulu, 
manuscript of 1,336 pages dealing with inscriptions prior to the Vijayanagara 
period, has been received from the editor, of which 381 pages (up to the end 
of the Imperial Chola dynasty) have been examined and sent to the press. The- 
remaining portion of the manuscript will be sent to the press as soon as it has been 
examined. 

Miscellaneous Epigraphical Work done in Circles and Museums. 

No epigraphical work was done in the Frontier and Eastern Circles. In 
the Northern Circle only one fragmentary inscription of about the 13tli centmy 
A.D. was copied at Benares. The Superintendent, Western Circle, reported to. 
have copied 46 Brahml inscriptions, which are already known, for being sent to 
Prof. H. Lliders for inclusion in the C. 1. I., Vol. II, pt. ii, wliich is to deal with 
non-Asokan Brahmi inscriptions. He also copied 3 Kanarese inscriptions from, 
Gokarna village in the Karwar tnluka in the North Kanara district. 

Central Circle. 

The Superintendent, Central Circle, sent me estampages of sixteen inscrip- 
tions which had been copied at Nalanda, Eajgir, Deo Barunark and Cuttack. 
Of the nine inscriptions from Nalanda, eight record only the Buddhist formula 
engraved either on backs of images or on pedestals. The other is inscribed on 
the back of a bronze image and records the Tantric formula Om khani Vajrasai- 
{yd?)(jini hum hum. Of the five estampages fi-om the Vaishnava cave at Eajgir, 
only two show a few legible letters in the Gupta characters, which appear to be 
only pilgrim records. The inscription copied from a ruined Yaishnava temple 
at Deo Barunark, Shahabad district, is in the so-called shell characters. A 
stone slab now lying in the compoimd of the Sub-Divisional Officer s Bungalow at- 
Jaipur, Cuttack district, contains an inscription in twelve lines. The epigraph 
is Buddhist and VTitten in the Nagaii script and Sanskrit language. It opens- 
with the Buddhist formula ye dharmma etc., after which homage is paid to the 
Buddhist Trinity— Buddha, Dharma and Saiigha. The whole of the record follow- 
ing tins is badly damaged and only a few letters and words can be made out in 
places. I have not been able to identify the text but it seems to be a dhdrani. 
Various epithets of Tathagata are found in the record and in 1. 11 one might read 
Sarvva-Tathdyaia-siddha-dhdram, which, if correct, is a new dharani. 

Besides the epigraphs mentioned above, the Superintendent also reports the 
discovery of a number of inscribed clay sealings and plaques fi-om the site of 
monastery 11 at Nalanda. According to the list supplied by him, the personal 
sealings contain the names of Nagasena, Kamalasena, Bodhimitra, Gunakara- 
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-deva and Gunasanta. Some otlier seals contain tie usual legend sn-Nalanda- 
malidvihdre Anja-Wiilcslm-sanglimya or Srl-sanghasya (?) 

Burma Circle. 

The Superintendent, Burma Circle, reports the discovery of six new inscrip- 
tions of which the first five are from Hmawza. They are ; — (1) an old bilingual 
-Pyu inscription; (2) a short inscription containing the first, few letters of the Bud- 
dhist formula-Pe dliamma, etc., incised on the face of the central portion of the 
throne of an image of seated Buddha ; (3) a short P}m legend in two lines 
inscribed on the back of a terra-cotta votive tablet ; (4) a short Pyu legend in 
one line inscribed on the back of a fragment of a terra-cotta votive tablet ; (5) 
.an inscription containing the Buddhist formula in Sanskrit and m Nagarl charac- 
ters inscribed round the rim of a terra-cotta votive tablet ; (6) an old Burmese 
inscription found on the site of an old Shnd in ruins near the Sinbaung Temple, 
Thayipjutsaya, Pagan. The fu'st five inscriptions from Hmawza are referred to 
in Section II of this Report and the relevant portion of the Circle >Superiuten- 
•dent’s report on the study of the last inscription is quoted below : — 

“ ISTo. 6 contains 28 lines, but the first 14 lines are partly damaged. It records, 
as far as it can be read, the dedication, by a revenue officer and his wife, of lands 
•and slaves to a pagoda and a monastery, and donation of certain objects for the 
use of monks residing in that monastery. It is dated 595 sakarac (A.D. 1233-34). 
Apart from the above, mention is made therein of the presence at the dedication 
-of 8 monks headed by ‘ Skhin Singhuin ’, a name which probably stands for 
‘ Sinlralese monk ’, that is, a monk from Ce 3 -lon.” 

Besides these inscriptions the Superintendent received reports from the 
Rangoon University of the discovery of a few other inscriptions, especially in 
jllahlamg township. He also reports that the volume on Mon inscriptions, the 
-publication of which was rmdertaken by Dr. C. 0. Blagden, is now almost ready 
.and soon expected to be out. 

Indian Museum, Calcutla. 

The. Superintendent, Indian Museum, reports the acquisition oi two plates 
belonging to a copper-plate grant of the Sailodhava dynasty. Both of these 
were inscribed on one side only, and must have formed the first and last plates of 
the set. While examining the impressions of these plates, I remembered a plate 
-of an incomplete grant now preserved in the Varendra Researcli Societ 3 f’s 
Museum at Eajshahi and wondered if all the three plates might belong to the same 
•set. At m 3 ^ request the Ciu-ator of the Society kindly sent me an impression, 
an examination of which seems only to confirm my supposition. It appears 
to me that the Society’s plate forms the second plate of the set of which the first 
.and third plates have now been acquired b 3 ' the Indian Museum. If I am correct 
in my assumption, the charter has now been completel 3 ' recovered, though the 
ring and seal are still missing. The record is in Sanskrit and was issued by 
hladhavavarman-Sainyabhita II alias Srinivasa of the Snilodbhava famil 3 ^ It 
rclosely resembles the Buguda plates of the same king and the genealogy of the 
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ruler given liere is also tlie same. Unfortunately, the portion dealing with the" 
grant has not come out well on the impression. The name of the donee seems- 
to he Bhatta Vi[tta]deva and the name of the donated village Darasva. The- 
duta was the PratiMrin Gangahhadxa. The grant was written by Kunda- 
bhogin, the son of Jayasimha, registered (Imchhita) by Jayasimha and' engraved 
b3' Chchhaddibhogin. The reading of the date which is given at the end in 
two digits is not certain, but most probably like most of the other records of the- 

family, we have to refer it to the ruler’s regnal year. 

Central Museum, Nagpur. 

The Curator reports the acquisition of two inscriptions : (1) a set of four' 
copper-plates, complete -with seal, of the Vakataka king Pravarasena II which' 
was discovered at Tirodi in the Balaghat district of the Central Pro-vinces 
and (2) an incomplete Vakataka copper-plate discovered at MohaUa in the- 
Pauaharas Zamindari, district Drug, Central Pro-vinces. The first is- 

written in Sanskrit in box-headed characters. The plates were issued from 
Narattahgavari by the Maharaja Pravarasena II of the Vakataka dynasty ahd. 
reeord the grant of the -village Kosambakhanda to a Brahman named Varunaryya 
of the Harkkari-goiro, who was a student of the Atharva-veda and a resident of 
Chandrapui-a. The record is dated the twelfth day of the dark fortnight of 
ilagha in the twenty-third year of the king’s reign. The genealogy of the donor' 
given here agrees with that found in his other records. The seal also contains- 

the usual legend in four lines. The second is a single plate containing only a 

portion of the genealogy and was issued from Padmapuia. As the word drish- 
tam, usually found at the commencement of almost all the Vakataka charters, 
does not occur in this plate, though space for its engra-ving was left. Prof. Blirashi 
concludes that probably the charter of which this plate was meant to form part, 
was for some reason or other never completed or issued. Even if this is true, 
we cannot determine at present if the record was subsequently inscribed on another 
set of plates and issued in due course. As the plates were issued from Padmapma 
and not Pravarapura, the capital of Pravarasena II, and as it is neither mentioned 
as a iirtha (holy place) or a vdsaJca (camp), the same scholar thinks that it might 
have been the capital city and as such we have to presitme that the plates were 
issued by a successor of Pravarasena II, who removed his capital from Pravara- 
pura to Padmapura, Bfe also takes this Padmapura to be the same city which 
was the home of the Sanskrit dramatist Bhavabhuti and identifies it with Padam- 
pur in the Amgaon Bamiudari of the Bhandiira district in 0, P. Articles on both 
these inscriptions are under publication in the EpigrapMa Indica. 

Peshaivar Museum. 

The Curator reports the receipt of only one inscribed slab of stone for the- 
Museum. The inscription was discovered during the year by Captain E. H. 
Cobb, Assistant Commissioner, ]\Iai-dan, N.-W. E. Pro-vince, m the foundations 
of an old wall at Hund, the ancient Udabhandapura, which was the capita] of the 
Shahiya kings of Kabul. The inscription consists of eight lines of ^vriting in the- 
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Sarada characters of about the 8th century A.D., its language being incorrect 
Sanskrit. It records the construction of a devahila or temple by Maliarajnl 
Kamesvaridevi of whom nothing is known at present. The work seems to have 
commenced on Saturday, the eighth day of the dark fortnight of the month of 
Asvayuja in Sarirvat 158 and the consecration of the temple made on Thursday, 
the 12th day of the bright half of Ashadha of the next year. Rai Bahadiu 
D. R. Sahni, who is editing the inscription in the EpigmpMa Indica, reads the 
years as 168 and 169 but I may point out that the second digit is very much 
unlike Sarada 6 and looks more like Nagarl 5 than 6. In any case, the dates, 
which have probably to be referred to the Harsha era, are not verifiable whether 
we read the second digit as 5 or 6. The architect {navaharmapati) was one 
Jayantaraja, an inhabitant of AvantL He is mentioned as a suryadvijn which 
may signify that he was probably a Maga or Sakadvipi Brahman. 

Rajputana Museum, Ajmer. 

MM. Rai Bahadur G. H, Ojha, the Curator of the Museum, reports to have 
copied twenty inscriptions during the year. The earliest of them is a fragmentary 
inscription in two lines and is engraved on a piece of white rock l3’ing in a hill 
paS3^St~a" niil^ and .a half, from Khandela in the Shekhavati district of Jaipur 
State. The characters are early Brahml and the language is a Prakrit akin to 
Pali. On palaeographic grounds the Rai Bahadur assigns the inscription to the 
3rdcentur3^.^jB.,Ci,but its date may be a little later. The right hand end of the 
inscription being broken and lost, the first line is incomplete and consequenth’, 
the exact meaning of the record cannot be ascertained. Some of the existing 
letters are also badly damaged and I could suggest only the following tentative 
reading ; 

Line 1. Symbol. Mulena Vachha(or Yeda?)haka-nagarena pa[tha?]kfi. 

„ 2. atovesiyin[i]na mahisena 

According to Rai Bahadur Ojha the inscription appears to mean that somebody 
was killed by one Mula with a poisoned arrow and his memorial was set up by 
Mahlsa, one of his pupils. Apparently he must have read in the first line vadJia 
and sarena but the fifth letter seems to be a da or chha and the ninth letter is 
certainly a ga. I must admit that I am not quite certain of the meaning but 
the first line seems to indicate that something, probably a path, was constructed by 
Mula wLo was an inhabitant of the citj' of Vedahaka (=Videha?) or Vaohhahaka. 
In the second fine mahisena is masculine, while Stovesiyinlnd, even if it could stand 
for Sanskrit antevasini, woidd be in feminine. I therefore think that the second 
line has also to be interpreted differently from what the Rai Bahadur has done. 

Of the remaining inscriptions, eight more come from the Jaipur State, seven 
from the Pdrtabgarh State and four from the Sirohi State. The earbest of these 
is an inscnbed slab lying in the house of a Mahajan at Khandela in the Jaipur 
State. The inscription is dated in the month of Chaitra _jpl _the Vi lrrama Sarirvat 
701. The week day wliich was in the bright half of the month is lost. The 
inscription which is badly damaged is mostly in verse and reco rds the construc- 
tion of a temple of Ardhanarisvara by one Adityasena. It gives the following: 
__ , - , _ _ 
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pedigree of tire donor ; tlie vatiik Dnrgavardliana born in tbe famous Dbusara 
family, bis son Gangaka, bis son Boddba, bis son Adityasena. It was composed 
by Bbatta Satya Gbosba wbo was a diksMta and was engraved by Mandana. Three 
memorial stone inscriptions were found lying in tbe compound of a mosque at 
Bevasa in Sbekbavati district, all dated in Samvat 1243 (tbe digit for hundred 
being omitted in two cases), Marga-sicdi 11, Wednesday, dui-ing tbe reign of 
Pritbivipaladeva. They record tbe death, possibly in battle, of three persons 
Nannadeva, Dulabadeva (Durlabbadeva) and Siiigbara (Simbaraja) of tbe 
Cbandfla family at the village of lOialuvana in the Chandra PmtiganaJca. Tbe 
ruler mentioned in them has been correctly identified with Pritb-virajadeva (III) 
of tbe Imperial Cbahamana dynasty. In the temple of Harashnatb at 
Sbekbavati was found a votive tablet of Samvat 1535 Asliadha sudi 6, during 
tbe reign of Sulatana Gya'sadi (Gbiyas-ud-din Khalji of Mandu) which mentions 
the ancient name of tbe place as S ikhavata. Another inscription found on a 
slab built into tbe waU of a well called Kffibaya situated at a distance of about 
a mile and a half from Kbandela is interesting though it belongs to a late 
date. It is badly damaged and bears two dates. Tbe earlier is Samvat 1575 

Phdgima sudi 13, Friday, when the Vania Piitbviraia of tbe Agravala community 
and bis sons commenced tbe construction of tbe well during the reign of 
Sultan Ibrahim Lodi, tbe chief of Kbandela at tbe time being Edvat Natbudeva, 
belonging to tbe Nirvana family. The work took more than 16 years, being 
completed only in Samvat 1592 JyesJitha sudi.., in tbe reign of Hemau, i.e., tbe 
Mughal Emperor, Humayun. This is the first inscription to mention tbe 
Nirvana branch of tbe Cbauban family. 

AH tbe seven inscriptions in tbe Partabgarb State come from Deolia and its 
neighbourhood. They are all late but throw some light on the history of tbe 
State. Tbe names of the folloiving rulers of tbe State are found in these inscrip- 
tions : Edvat Singba (Samvat 1684), MaJidrdjddJiirdja Harisiihba (Saiiivat 1707, 
Saka 1572), Edvat Pratapasirahaii (Samvat 1728 and 1731), MaMrdjddhiraja. 
Mahdrdval Pritbvisimha (Sariivat 1772 and 1774), Mahdrdjddhirdja MaJidrdval 
Gopalasimba and MaMrdjddhiraja Mahdrdval Samantasimha (Samvat 1838). 
Tbe inscription of Samvat 1707 mentions Harisiriiba as tbe lord of Malavakbanda 
and records tbe construction of a temple, apparently that of Govardbananatba 
at Deolia where tbe inscription is found and a well uutb a garden, by Champa of 
tbe Cbauban clan and tbe Avife of tbe Edvat Jasavantasunha, evidently tbe father 
■of Harisunba. Deolia is referred to in these inscriptions as Devadurga or Deva- 
gadba. Of tbe four inscriptions from tbe Sirobi State Wo are only Jaina votive 
and are engraved on tbe backs of tbe images of Santinatba. Of tbe other two, 
both of Avbicli are found on a memorial stone in tbe cenotaph of Maharaja 
XJdayabbana of Sirobi, one records that tbe consecration ceremony of tbe cenotaph 
was performed on Thursday, tbe 7tb day of the bright half of Vaisakba, Asbadbadi 
Samvat 1737 and Saka 1603. The other records that tbe image of Kalyanasimha 
was also .set up there on tbe same date. The details of tbe time of consecration 
are given in tbe first inscription and tbe date agrees Avitb Thursday tbe 14tir 
April, A.D. 1681. Kai Bahadur Ojba has pointed out that XJdayabbana and. 
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Kalyanasiiiilia were respectively the eldest son and grandson of MaJiarao Akheraja 
of Sirolii. It is stated in the Eajasamnclra inscription that when Udayabhana 
imprisoned his father and became the ruler of Sirohi, Maliarana Eajasiiiiha of 
Udaipur sent an army in Saihvat 1720 (A.D. 1663) under Eainasimha who res- 
tored the kingdom to Akheraja. Soon after this Akheraja killed both his son 
and grandson. 

Government Museum, Madras. 

The Superintendent reports to have acquired ten inscriptions for the Museum 
during the year. Of these nine are copper-plate grants and one is a stone inscrip- 
tion. Most of these inscriptions have either been noticed before or belong to the 
late. Vijayanagara period and do not contain any important information. 
Moreover, two of the copper-plate records are spurious. The only set of copper 
plates which may be mentioned here, is a record of the Eastern Ganga king 
Ananatavarman Vajrahasta III, sou of Kamarnava. Its language is Sanskrit and 
it is dated Saha 991 Ashadha sii 7 Monday, which corresponds to Monday, 9th 
June, A.D. 1068. The object of the record is to register the gift of the village 
Navagrama in Varahavarttim-pfs/iai/a to Gokana-Nayaka, son of Bhimana-Nayaka 
and grandson of Mallapa-Nayaka. 

Matson Museum of Antiquities, Rajhot. 

The Curator informs me of the discovery of tliree sets of copper plates, one of 
which is comparatively modern being dated Saiiivat 1758 and written in Gujarati 
language and is therefore not considered here. Of the other two, one consisting 
of two plates, belongs to the Valablii king Dharasena II and records the grant of 
the village Vatanaka included in the [Vajnaka division, to two brothers Amara- 
§arman and Anuhasarman. The Curator is not certain of the reading of the date 
which may be 252 or 262 of the Gupta- Valabhl era. These plates are now in the 
Watson Museum. The second is only a fragment of a copper-plate grant of 
Dhruvasena I and is said to have been secured by Prof. H. B. Bhide from an 
artisan at Talaja in the Bhavnagar State. The grant was issued from Valabhl. 

Kamarupa Anusandlidna Samiti. 

The Honorary Secretary of the Society reports the collection of two inscrip- 
tions. One of them which is engraved on a stone slab, is dated Saka 1672 and is 
connected Avith a temple in Gauhati. The other is said to be engraved on a heavy 
stone, hewn to a square shape, collected from the ancient ruins at Numaligarh 
in the Sibsagar district of Assam. It consists of a few letters in earlj' characters 
of which no sense can be made out. 

MOSLEM EPIGRAPHY. 

By Mr. G. Yazdani. 

During the year under report some thirty new inscriptions were discovered, 
and it is gratifying to note that the texts of all of them have been deciphered and 
they arc being translated into English for publication in the next number (1935-36), 
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of the EpigrapMa Indo-Moslennca. , Of these inscriptions eleven were found 
at Kalyani, the capital of the Western Ghalukyas, one at Gornalli in the Bidar 
District, three at Gulbarga, two at Golconda and thirteen in the City and suburbs 
of Hyderabad. Among the epigraphs of Kalyani two belong to the reigns of 
^yattiu’d Din Tu^luq (1320-25) and his illustrious son, Muhammad (1325-51). 
The former king never visited the Deccan but his son prince Ulu^ ^an, who 
after his accession assumed the title of Sultan Muhammad Tu^uq, led two 
expeditions to the Deccan during the administration of his father. According 
to Firishta, Ulu^ Mian in his second expedition invaded Bidar which was an 
important outpost of the Kakatiya kingdom. In his march from Deogir (Daul 
atabad) to Bidar Ulu^ Mian captured the various fortresses which came in his 
way and, although the conquest of the fort of Kalyani is not mentioned by 
Firishta, the discovery of an inscription of Ghiya^u’d Din Tu^luq Shah and 
the date 1323 given therein, which corresponds with the year of Ulu^ ^an’s 
capture of Bidar, leave no doubt that Kalyani was one of the forts which surren- 
dered to Ulu^ ^an during this expedition. Muhammad Tu^luq seems to 
have been fond of setting up inscriptions at the places which he conquered and 
it is interesting to note that the six new inscriptions of this king, which have been 
found in recent yearsh mark with some degree of precision the extent of the 
-country conquered by him— ranging from Rajahmundry in the East, covering 
the entire plateau of the Deccan and extending up to Konkan towards the West, 
The script used in these records is of a plain bold type which we notice also in 
early Baihmani inscriptions out later the influence of Persia upon the Deccan made 
the Avriting more ornamental and stylised. 

The nine inscriptions of Kalyani belonging to the Bijapur Kings are inter- 
esting as they throw light on the political history of the place under these rulers 
and also furnish an authentic record of the additions which the ‘Adil Shahi mon- 
archs and their governors made to the defences of the Kalyani Fort at different 
periods. 

The inscription found at Gornalli in the Bidar district is dated 1010 H, This 
record is important as it contains the word (second) after the title 

of king Amir Barid, which is not to be found in’ contemporary history and the 
omission of this word has caused some diflerence of opinion as to the exact title 
of the first ruler of this name among scholars. Those who have relied exclusively, 
on contemporary history have mentioned his title as Amir 'Ali Barid and not 
Amir Barid which is confirmed (although indirectly) by the discovery of the 
present inscription as also by the legend of a copper coin^ found in the cabinet of 
the Hyderabad Museum a few years ago. 

Among the inscriptions found at Golconda one is carved on a gun which was 
manufactured at Asir in 1673, but was afterwards removed to Golconda by Aurang- 
zeb when he besieged the latter fort in 1687. The gun bears the name of Aurang- 
zeb as well. ° 


» They have been discoTcred at Eajalmmndry, Bodban, Kalyani, Gogi and Rakkasgi (Bijapur District). 

-A note on tins com is published in the Anmtal Report of the Arclncoiogical Department, Hyderabad for the 
year 1930-31. p. SO, There is a Ms. in the library of the Asiatic Society of Bengal which also has the word /lO' 

mftcrthenania blowing that there was a previons monarch of this name in the dynasty ' 
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The inscriptions discovered in the City and sirburbs of Hyderabad are inter- 
besting from an artistic point of view as they represent I’/mlth and Naskh writings 
of a high order. Hyderabad until recently was noted for the aUied arts of seal 
engrarnng and stone calligraphy but as the masters of these arts came from Persia, 
the decline of these arts was inevitable when such professionals ceased to come 
to the Deccan. 

In addition to the study and critical examination of the above thirty new 
inscriptions, I have also deciphered the texts and prepared the translations of the 
twenty-five inscriptions of Surat, Broach, Junnar and Ahmadnagar which the 
Director General of Archaeology in India had sent me at the request of 
Dr. M. Nazim. An article dealing with these inscriptions is included in the 
ensuing number of the EpigrapMa Indo-Moslemica. 

During the year under review the publication of Moslem inscriptions has 
heen further pushed by the compilation of a Supplementary number to the issue of 
E. I. M. for 1933-34. In this member Dr. M. Nazim has dealt with seventy-five 
inscriptions of Western India wliich, although edited before by other scholars, 
were included in such publications as were not easily accessible to students and 
further the texts and translations given by previous editors were not free from 
mistakes, Dr. Nazim’s edition of these inscriptions will prove useful to students 
Jor they will be able to study these inscriptions collectively and to trace the history 
.'Of Moslem Epigraphy in its various aspects. 
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SECTION IV.— MUSEUMS. 

INDIAN MUSEUM, CALCUTTA. 

By Mr. N. G. Majiimdar. 

A shouldered copper celt, which had been found some years ago at Kxishaya 
in the District of Monghyr and came into the possession of Dr. Girindranath 
Mukherji of Calcutta, was acquired from him for the Prehistoric Gallery of 
the Archasological Section. It is similar to the copper celt from Pachamba 
(Hazaribagh District) in our collection, but considering its thick edge it is 
doubtful if it was ever used as a celt. Possibly it served the purpose of a votive 
tool having the significance of a purely cult object, and may actually or may 
not have belonged to the prehistoric age. 

The iiluseum acquired by presentation a group of terracotta, pottery and 
beads from Mr. B. N. Roy of Puri. These were found in course of his diggings 
at SisuPALGARH near Bhuvaneswar, and are referable to the Maurya or Suhga 
times. Plate XXIII, 3 which reproduces certain selected objects out of this lot 
shows a number of terracotta model ornaments, viz., circular pendants "with 
figures of short-horned bull and elephant in relief, ring-shaped pendants decorated 
■with spiral and other motifs, and discoid pieces bearing floral motifs on both 
faces. The treatment of the bull definitely suggests an early date. Another 
early-looking piece belonging to this group is the fragment of a toy wheel. A 
narrow-mouthed vase with incised strokes along the body was found along with 
these objects. The beads, some of wliich appear in Plate XXIII, 5, are of semi- 
precious stones like agate, cornelian, etc., and include the early barrel-shaped 
tjqie. Although nothing can be said definitely from these chance finds, the 
Sit-e of Sisupalgarh appears to be quite promising and needs thorough 
exploration. 

Of the additions to the Sculpture Gallery the earliest is a relief from Mathura 
of the 2nd-3rd ccntmy A.D., showing the seated figures of Kubera and Harlti 
attended by a number of devotees (Plate XXIII, 1). Kubera, who is pot-bellied, 
carries in his left hand a wine cup. Probably of a somewhat later date are three 
stucco heads of Buddha of the Gaudhara school said to have come from the Khyber 
Pass, of which two are seen in Plate XXIII, G. 

The sculptures of Bengal and Bihar have hitherto been displayed together, 
and up till now there were ver}^ few interesting pieces of the Bengal School in the 
collection. Although there are many common elements between the two schools, 
as could naturally be expected, there are yet many features that clearly 
distinguish the one from the other. It seemed, therefore, justifiable to exhibit 
the products of the Bengal school separately on a strictly regional basis, and 
tliis was carried out durmg the year in two bays of the Museum specially 
reserved for the purpose. As the collection of Bengal sculptures in the Museum 
was extremely poor, efforts were also made to add a number of typical 
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■specimens to it. The most notable acquisitions in tliis connection were a group 
of eight sculptures from North Bengal, comprising one brass and seven stone 
images, kindly purchased for and presented to the Museum by Dr. B. 0. La-w 
■of Calcutta. 

The earliest sculpture of this collection is an image of Vishnu of the Trivi- 
krama order (Plate XXIV, c). Particularly noticeable are the plastic qualities 
of the central figure and of the two attendants, Sri and Sarasvatl, as also of the 
•decorative elements on the back slab. Some of the decorative details, for 
instance, the two horned Hons trampling on elephants, the flying Viyadharas 
and the Kirttimukha show the characteristic boldness and vigour of earl}’’ Pala 
workmanship. Among other early features may be mentioned the round upper 
part of the back slab, the twisted rope pattern encircling the halo, the shape 
■of the Kirlta which has not yet become pointed and is without the later dmaJaha 
■ornament, the separate plastic layers at the back of the attendant deities, their 
roundish head-dress, and lastly, the elegant treatment of the garland (vanannila) 
and other ornaments of Vishnu, as well as that of his lotus seat. The lotus is 
■carved in varying reliefs ; the foliated scroll-work on the pedestal of the image, 
on the two sides of the stem of the lotu.s, has developed out of a pattern 
"that occurs on the Vishnu image from Rudarpur in Bihar, assignable to the 
post-Gupta period.^ In the ATshnu sculptures of the late Pala period there 
usually appear, in place of the scroll-work, two lotus-buds in relief. In point of 
■style and treatment the Vishiui image under reference belongs to the same class 
.as the Baghaura image of Vishnu of the time of Mahlpala", the former probably 
■different representing a slightly earlier phase dating from about the middle of 
the 10th century. 

One of the sculptures of Dr. Law’s collection is a figure of Karttikeya seated 
■on the back of a peacock, the peacock itself standing on a lotus (Plate XXIV, d). 
The graceful attitude and the feeling of calm repose as well as the dreamy eyes 
■of this figure, mark it out as a remarkable sioecimen amongst the products of the 
Bengal school of art, although on grounds of style it should be assigned to a date 
as late as the twelfth century. Evidently to the same period must also be attri- 
buted the five other pieces of Dr. Law’s collection viz., a dancing Gane&i, an 
Uma-Mahesvara, a combined representation of Brahma- Vishnu, a Kamadeva and 
a figure of the Buddhist deity Saihvara. The valiana of Ganesa is a mouse 
resting on a lotus (Plate XXIV, a). In this respect the sculpture differs from 
I. M. No. 6626 which comes from Bangarh in Dinajpur District. In the latter, 
Ganesa performs his dance directly on his lotus seat and not on the back of his 
precarious vdhana, the mouse. In Kamadeva the artist has cleverly depicted 
the coquettish smile, but the bow and arrow are disproportionately long and 
heavy, and these seem to detract from the beauty of the sculpture. The com- 
bined representation of Brahma and Vishnu, although crudely executed, is unique 
from the point of \'iew of iconographju Of the four faces of Brahma three are 
shown, and his characteristic attributes, rosary, ladle, etc., are also present. Of 


' A. S. !{., 1900-07, p. 195 nnd P). LXXIV, a. 

- R. D. Banerji, Eastern Indian School of Mediceval Sculpture, PI. IVl d. 
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■fciic distiu^niisliing niB^rks of "VisliuUj filicrG is liis vdiidiu^Idiy nncl on fliG ■fc'wo sides 
of tlie central figure are the standing figures of Sri and Sarasvati, and also the' 
AyudhcL'puTUshas, who personify the conch (sanhlui) and the wheel (cIiaJcTaY^x&s- 
pectively. On the pedestal there are again the two vdhanas, the goose of Brahma 
and Garuda of Yishnu. The AyudliapurusJia figures, which are rather clumsily 
executed, carry their respective emblems on the head. This detail is somewhat 
vaguely represented here hut is quite cleat in other examples of Vishnu in the 
Museum. It occurs neither in the Vishnu image mentioned above nor in the 
image of the same deity from Baghaura, but is characteristic of the examples of 
the later Pala period. 

From a purely iconographic point of view the image of Samvara deserves' 
particular mention (Plate XXIV, c). Representations of this deity are well- 
Imown in the Buddhist cult of Xepal and Tibet, but are of extreme rarity in India. 
In the present figure three heads of the deity, instead of four, are shown, and he' 
has twelve arms of which the two original ones are crossed on the breast, holding 
a thunderbolt and a bell in the attitude kno^vn as vajm-htmJedra. He is standing 
in the dlidha posture : the right leg is stretched out fully in a slanting fashion,, 
while the left one is bent at the knee. The heads bear matted hair, the front one 
having three eyes. In the hands of the deity we can recognize a long magic 
wand with slculls at the upper end Icnomi as the Maivdnga, the damaru, skull- 
cup, etc., and the multi-faced head (of Brahma). The details tally with those of 
Saihvara as given in the SddJianamdW and with the description by Alice Getty,^ 
excepting that there is total absence in tliis sculpture of the prostrate figure or 
figures which Samvara is supposed to trample beneath his feet. Above his 
head appears a four-armed female standing in the same pose as Sariivara, and this 
figure is repeated thrice below, between the legs of the central figure and at the 
sides. The attributes in her hands are not very clear, but she seems to carry a 
Icarlan or knife and a stafl:, in the lower right and lower left hands respectively. 
In all likelihood she is Vajravdrdlii, the mlcti of Samvara. 

Among other stone sculptures deser-ving of notice is ain image of Vishnu with, 
the Avatdras depicted on the back slab, which comes from the Rajshahi District, 
and an elaborately carved door lintel from near Salar in Murshidabad District.. 
On the lintel are carved six replicas of temple, each containing a figure, viz., Lakshml, 
turn ascetics, two female Avorshippers, and Siva Lakulisa as on the Bodh Gaya 
lintel of the reign of Dharmapala in this Museum. 

Two bronze figures added to the collection are exceptionally good examples. 
One of them is a representation of the Serpent Goddess Manasa from the Rajshahi 
District, presented by Dr. Law, which shows fine modelling (Plate XXIV, h). 
Some semi-precious stones seem to have been originally set in the image, but 
most of these are now missing. In artistic qualities this figure of Manasa far 
surpasses the stone representations discovered up till norv, and it probably belongs 
to the early Pala period. The other bronze, which comes from the Puri District 
in O rissa, re presents the Jaina saint Rishabhanatha (Plate XXIII, 4). 

‘ Bbattacharya, Iconojraphj, p. 05. 

- Goit of dCorihem Buddhim, p. 127 arid PI. Xmil, c. 
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The Moslem Gallery 'was enriched hy a small collection of Persian ‘ lustred ’ tiles 
dating from the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries (Plate XXV). These belong 
to Rhages and Sultanabad, the ceramic remains of ■which sites are well represented 
in the British Museum,^ the Louvre and other European collections, but so far 
had been totally unrepresented in the Indian Museum. The city of Rhages or Ray, as 
it is sometimes called, which is about 5 miles south-east of Teheran, was once the 
centre of the ceramic industry of Persia. It rose to power trader the Abbaside 
Caliphs and- was later destroyed by the Mongols in 1220 A.D. Sultanabad, 
which is situated between Kum and Hamadan, was also a well-known city of this 
period. Another noteworthy place was Veramin which has jnelded some of the 
finest examples of lustred tiles. The specimens from Rhages and Sultanabad 
in the Indian Museum collection are star-shaped and eight-pointed, and made 
of a sandy white paste. They bear a coating of creamy opaque glaze over which 
designs are painted in golden brown lustre with metallic reflections, and in blue. 
The latter colour appears in var3^ing shades, generally in the marginal bands. 
The designs include floral patterns, and also figures of man, birds, hares, mountain 
goats or gazelles, leopards, horses and so on. In so far as the representations of 
living beings are concerned, the Persian tiles offer a piquant contrast to those of 
India. On the latter the decorative scheme is generally in the strict orthodox 
fashion which would not tolerate anything but purely geometric and arabesque 
patterns. The tiles under reference frequently bear quotations from the Quran 
(e.p.. No. 9088, Plate XXV ; Quran, Ch. 113) and also Persian verses in glorifica- 
tion of Ali, the son-in-law of the Prophet. These are written in ruby brown 
along the margin of the tiles. Among similar tiles in other collections are some 
on which dates in Hijra are recorded, e.g., one corresponding to 1209 and another, 
to 1217 A.D.’* There is therefore no doubt about the age of the tiles now 
acquired. These ‘ star-tiles as they are usually called, were used in com- 
bination ■udth cruciform ones for the decoration of walls. The highly artistic 
effect which a group of lustre tiles would produce may be judged from a panel 
in the Louvre.® There is no doubt that the original colom'ing of the tiles has 
been greatly affected by wear and tear, but in view of what remains they are 
stni of interest to the connoisseur. There are also a few frieze tiles in the collec- 
tion on which there occur quotations from the Quran in raised blue letters against 
a golden brown lustre ground, while the field is taken up by scroll-work in white^ 
(Plate XXV). These pieces are assignable to the early part of the 14th century, 
A rare specimen of lustre pottery was also received in the Museum along ndth 
the collection of tiles. This is a fiat dish from Rhages hating the figure of a 
. lion cub painted in the centre on deep blue glaze (Plate XXV, 1). 

Two copper-plates appertaining to a deed of land grant were acquired from Puri, 
of which a third sheet completing this set had come years ago into the possession of 

^ Sco Hobson, A Guide to the Islamic Polkry of the jXVnr pp. 95 ff. 

“ Persian Art at Burlvigion HonsSf London, 1931, fig. 174F : Wallis, Persian Ceramic Art {?! the Godman ColUeiton, 
p, 25 and PI. L 

® Pope, ..in. Introduction to Persian Art. 1030, fig. 30. For coloured illustration bco Wallis, loc. cil, and Faience of 
Perm and the Scarcr East, Burlington Fino Arts Club, lOOS, Pi. X. 

^ For coloured illustration soo Faiejice of Persia and the Hearer East, PI. VI. 
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the Varendra Eesearch Society and in now deposited in its Museum at Eajshalii. 
The document was issued by the Sailodbhava king MadhaAmvarman (Sain}mbhita 
II) from Kohgoda. It records a grant of land to Bhatta Vittadeva, a Brahman 
of the Kausika gotra who was an immigrant from Salagrama (or Malagrama) 
in the Thorana vishaya. 

In all 184 coins were added to the cabinet of the Indian Museum, some of 
wliich deserve special mention. A group of 10 silver pimch-marked coins from 
Mathura were received in exchange {e.g., Plate XXIII, 2). These bear symbols 
punched on both sides. ^ The symbols on the obverse are fewer in number, but 
boldly executed, while those on the reverse are more numerous and minute. 
Two of the symbols appear to be peculiar to this series, viz., a single spiral, and an 
U-shaped double spiral looking somewhat like the Egyptian double-headed serpent 
symbol. A humped bull is Ausible on the coin in Plate XXIII, 2. One of the cast 
coins is of special interest. It is a single-die coin shoudng a female with a fly-flap in 
one hand, standing between a pile of five balls and a three-arched hill symbol. The 
reverse of this coin is quite plain (Plate XXIII, 2). It is an extremely rare type, 
being known so far from a single specimen illustrated by Cunningham®. Another 
cast coin, which is equally rare, shows on the obverse two human figures standing 
to front, the reverse side bearing only the so-called ‘ Ujjain ’ symbol (Plate XXIII, 
2). Among the fresh acquisitions there is a group of eight cast coins, each 
bearing two symbols, viz,, a three-arched hill with crescent above and a symbol 
resembling the letter go in Brahmi script (Plate XXIII, 2). These two symbols 
occur invariably, and on both sides of the coins. Similar pieces have been 
discovered in the excavations at Taxila. 

Eeference has been already made to the rearrangements undertaken in the 
Sculpture Gallery of the Archaeological Section in order to exhibit the sculp- 
tures of Bengal together in one group. In the same .Gallery other important 
works were also taken up in connection with the display of small stone sculptures 
and bronzes, wliich up till now had not been exhibited properly or exhibited at 
all. During the year under report eight free-standing cases were provided for the 
purpose by the Director General of Archaeology in India, which were placed in a row 
running east to west along the centre of the hall. The arrangement of objects in 
these cases is in progress and is expected to be completed during the next financial 
year. Two other smaU cases were also provided for the Coin Eoom of the Museum, 
and tv o larger ones placed at the disposal of the Zoological Survey of India for the 
presen-ation of the skeletal remains recovered from Harappa and Mohenjo-daro. 

The godovms of the Archaeological Section contain a large surplus stock of 
sculptures which had been hitherto lying on the floor without any sort of arrange- 
ment. During the year under reiicw masonry benches ivere erected in the 
godowns with a special grant sanctioned by the Director General of ArchaiologA- 
in India. Tlie sculptures were arranged on these benches, according to 

VI .an '*’' P«neh-m.-.rked coin., from Jtnf hum we Dnreuprasad. J. A. S. II., Vol. XXX (1031), No. 3, 

- Ciinninglmm. Coins oj .-incint Itidia, I'l. II, 14. 
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localities, and some of the more important jpieces were taken out and exhibited in 
the galleries of the Museum. 


TAXILA MUSEUM. 

By M. N. Diifta Gttpta. 

During the year 367 antiquities were added to the collection consisting 
of 50 metal obieots, 269 terra-cotta and pottery, 49 stone objects, 3 stucco sculp- 
tures, 104 shell and bone objects, 60 beads and gems, 10 glass and miscellaneous 
objects and 22 coins including 2 of, silver. One of the silver coins is that of a 
Koman Emperor and another of Azilises while the rest are of copper belonging to 
Azez I and II, Kadphises, Vasudcva, Sassanian and local Taxilan. Among the 
antiquities enumerated above, mention may be made of the following : — 

(1) A globular vase-shaped relic-casket of schist. Ht. 3.2''. It contained 

one plain gold casket diam. .75" with deca3md fragment of bone, 
a shieldishaped gold ornament, 2 beads, a number of tiny pearl 
beads and the two silver coins referred to above. 

(2) A capital of a pUlar made of talcose mica schist depicting four elephants 

standing back to back on a circular base. Ht, 8.25". A draped 
Nike standing on shoulder of each elephant and a winged bird in 
between. This is the only specimen of an elephant capital found at 
Ta.xila. 

(3) A copper finial in the form of a complete DharmacJiakra on crescent 

base and surmounted by three wheels. Ht. 7". Both sides decora- 
ted with the same lineal pattern. 

(4) A lower portion of an earthen bowl-shaped casket on four legs in the 

form of 4 elephants carrying the vase on their shoulders, Ht. 2.25". 

Under the instructions of Sir John JIarshall who has been working 
on his monograph on Taxila, I checked some 12,000 coins and revised the 
Catalogue of coins accordingly. I also prepared three separate lists of the 
coins collected between 1912, the year of the commencement of the excavations, 
and 1934, viz., (1) of coins found in groups, (2) of coins formd at the various 
sites according to their kings, types, etc., and (3) of the rare and unique coins 
found at Taxila up to the end of the year 1934. 

Listing of the unexhibited antiquities has been taken in hand. 

The sum of Hs. 1,550-14-6 was realized from the sale of admission tickets 
and photographs. 


SARNATH MUSEUM. 

By illr. iJf. JI. luiraishi. 

Owing to there being no excavations there were no new acquisitions to this 
JIuseum. The Director General of Archeeolog}’- presented on loan 69 sculptures 
for exhibition to the Mrmicipal Museum at Allahabad. 

M 2 
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TAJ MUSEUM. 

By Mr. M. II. Ktiraishi. 

The Director General of Archseology gave on loan for exhibition a smiad 
issued under the seal of Syed Amjad Klian, Sadr-i-Jahan, dated the 19th Rabi 
I, 1122 A.H, (1710 A.D.) of the 5th year of the Emperor Shah Alam’s reign, grant- 
ing 10 htyhas of arable land in the village Okhra, Pargana Haveli, belonging to the 
Taj Mahal, to one Musammat Abida lUianam and her sons for their livelihood. 
The sanad vas purchased by the Director General. 

DELHI FORT MUSEUM. 

By Mr. M. H. Ktiraishi. 

Four paintings of Indo-Persian art of the 16th centiuy, two sanads dated the 
6th and 29th years of the reign of Shah Alam II, a royal mandate dated 1174 
A.H. (1760 A.D.) issued under the seal of Prince Jawan Bakht Bahadur, an album 
containing 10 jn'ints of Major Turnbull’s Delhi sketches and a manuscript of the 
Tuzuk-i-Timuri in Persian \vith 19 coloured illustrations were received on loan 
from the Director General of Archseology. A specimen of -calhgraphy written 
by Muhammad Arif Yaqut Eaqam Khan was purchased for the Museum. 

The coin cabinet was enriched by the addition of one gold and 8 silver coins 
received on loan from the Director General of Archseology and 82 coins, comprising 
30 gold, 48 silver and 4 copper, presented by local Governments, Durbars and 
Societies. 


LAHORE FORT MUSEUM. 

By Dr. Mohd. Nazim. 

Dvuing the year a coloured print “ The Battle of Sobraon ” was purchased 
■and added to the collection of similar prints in the Museum. 


MUSEUMS IN BURMA. 

By U. My a. 

An inscribed stone sculpture and some bricks with old numeral symbols 
stamped on them which were discovered at Hmawza (old Prome) have been placed 
in the temporary Museiun west of the old Palace site. No fresh acquisitions 
were made for the other archajological museums. 

CENTRAL ASIAN ANTIQUITIES MUSEUM, NEW DELHI. 

By Dr. M. A. Hamid. 

A considerable improvement was effected in the arrangement of the Central 
Asian Antiquities exhibited on the first floor of the Imperial Records Building. 
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By closing the four open arches of the corridor on the west with glazed teak-wood 
doors and windows and fixing iron grills and collapsible gates on the top of the 
two staircases the wide corridor has been made available as an exhibition hall. 
Twelve table show cases taken on loan from the Imperial Record Department 
have been suitably arranged in this new haU and three of them have been utilized 
for ex^biting the antiquities acquired by Mr. N. G. Majumdar during his explora- 
tions in Sind and in one are displayed the stone and metal objects unearthed by 
Mr. Hargreaves from Nal in Baluchistan. 

About 1,013 antiquities including pottery, glass and shell objects recovered 
by Sir Aurel Stein from North and South Baluchistan were chemically treated in 
the Museum. 
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SECTION V.— OFFICER ON SPECIAL DUTY. 

Sii Jolin Marshall, Officer on Special Duty, left India on the 15th March, 
1934, and remained on duty tiU the 31st December 1934. During this period 
he corrected proofs of his forthcoming Monograph on the monuments at Sanchi 
and did preliminary editing of the Monograph on Harappa, which is being mitten 
by Mr. M. S. Vats. He has revised his Guide Books to Sanchi and Taxila, which 
are in the press and is engaged in uniting a Monograph on the excavations at 
Taxila. His special duty was suspended from the 1st of January 1935. 

Dr. C. L. Fabri, who had been Secretary to the Editorial Board and Co-editor 
of the Annual Bibliography of Indian Archseology, published by the Kern Insti- 
tute, Leyden, was appointed officer on Special Duty for a period of eight months 
from January 1935 to edit a consolidated report of the Annual Reports of the 
Archseological Survey, which were in arrears by four years, i.e., from the year 
1930-31 to 1933-34. 
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SECTION VL— ARCHEOLOGICAL CHEMIST. 

The antiquities which were sent to the Archoeological Chemist for cleaning 
and preservation during this year, amounted to 942. Most of these consisted of 
ohjects which had been recently recovered from our excavations at Mohenjo-daro, 
Harappa, Nalanda, Theh Polar (Karnal District) besides others from the Museums 
at Delhi, Sarnath and Calcutta. The work on the overhauling of the Slughal 
paintings in the Delhi Port Museum, was also resumed in the cold season, so that 
92 more of these were properly preserved and remounted, as before, thereby 
completing the treatment of the bulk of the collection which is exhibited in the 
East Gallery. 

Thirteen specimens were sent to him by the ArchEeological officers for chemical 
examination and report, but in addition to these, several objects from Harappa 
had also to be examined or analysed in connection with Jlr. M. S. Vats’ special 
Memoir on his excavations at that site, which is now in course of preparation. 
These include three interesting implements of copper and bronze haMng 
the following composition : — 


Analyses of copper objects from Harappa. 






Lanco head No. 277 A, 

Nocdlo H859. 

Dagger Xo. 4253. 





1 

o 

s 

Copper 

Tin . 




98-69 

92-55 

91-87 




0-10 

0-29 

6-42 

Arsenic 




0-68 

2-96 

0-26 

Antimony- 




. . 

. . 

. . 

Lead . 




tr. 

3-72 

0-98 

Nickel 




0-40 

0-21 

tr. 

Iron . 




0-13 

0-20 

0-47 

Zinc . 




•• 

0-07 

•• 



Total 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

Eemarks 

• 


• 

Unaltered metal 

Unaltered metal 

Completely 
oxidized metal. 


The first, a lance-head, is of practically pure copper, but contains both the key 
elements, arsenic and nickel, which are characteristic of the Indus metal. The 
second is a needle, alloyed with rather unusual proportions of lead and arsenic, 
which are probably natural impurities and not intentional additions, and, there- 
fore, might serve as clues in locating the source of the original copper ore. The 
third is a dagger containing 6'42 per cent tin which is rather significant as a number 
of other implements of this class which have been analysed, also contain 0-7 
per cent tin. However, the question of how the ancients made these bronze 
implements has naturally aroused considerable interest. Were these simply cast 
in an approximate form and finished subsequently, by trunming and grinding 
with abrasives to obtain the desired shape 1 Or, were the castings re-heated, 
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or annealed, and hammered down to attain this object ? It is obvious that 
the latter alternative would imply considerable practical experience and know- 
ledge of the properties of bronze. In order to verify this point, a bronze chisel 
and a celt, containing 10‘45 per cent and 7-85 per cent tin respectively, were sent 
recently to Mr. E. A. Wright, MetaUnrgical Inspector, Indian Stores Depart- 
ment, Tatanagar, for microscopic examination and his expert opinion. He has 
arrived at the conclusion that ‘ the chisel was probably cast and subsequently 
heated and hammered until it reached a low temperature while ' the celt was 
also cast but did not receive any form of heat treatment, although a certain 
amoimt of cold work may have been effected on the specimen’. It should be 
mentioned that cold forging also served to intensify the hardness of the cutting 
edge of the celt. It is, therefore, obvious that the Indus people were highly 
skilled craftsmen and were well versed in working bronze in hot and cold states. 

A specimen of mortar employed for pointing on a wall at Mohenjo-daro which 
was sent by Rai Bahadur Daya Earn Sahni for examination, was found to contain 
72‘3 per cent gypsum free from lime. This along with another sample of pointing 
material from the same site (containing 60 per cent gypsum) was sent to Dr. 
H. J. Plenderleith of the British Museum, London, for his valuable opinion and he 
has confirmed the Archseological Chemist’s view that the material consists of 
gypsum which has been employed as mortar. 

Eoui specimens of ancient pottery from Shah-i-Tmnp, Baluchistan (which have 
a characteristic overburnt appearance) have been analysed also and the results 
leave no doubt that their grey colour is due to the presence of black ferrous 
oxide which has been produced by the action of the reducing gases in the kiln. 
A glance at the follovdng table will show that the composition of the last three 
samples, in particular, varies but slightly except that the iron in the grey ones has 
been partly reduced to the ferrous state. 


SiOo 

Al^O, 

FcnO, 

FeO 

TiO„ 

llud 

a-io 

3IgO 

K„0 

IsajO 

H,0 


Analyses of ■pottery specimens from SJiali-i-Tnmp {Baluchistan). 


Total 



Colour. 


Groy. 

Grey. 

Grey. 

Red. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

57-32 

Gl-67 

61-30 

61-34 

17-79 

17-83 

16-40 

17-48 

2-52 

3-02 

4-31 

8-05 

4-99 

4-61 

6-88 

nil. 

1-01 

1-02 

1-08 

1-12 

0-16 

0-09 

0-13 

0-07 

8-lC 

2-6G 

2-34 

2-42 

1-7C 

4-03 

3-73 

4-43 

3-OG 

3-28 

2-88 

3-19 

0-87 

1-12 

1-72 

1-12 

1-94 

1-94 

1-45 

1-18 

99-58 

101-27 

101-22 

100-40 
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It is well known that the Bombay Presidency contains numerous ancient 
cave-temples, which have been carved out of the live trap rock of the Western 
Ghats. Their outer portions generally present a much decayed appearance on 
account of their exposure for centuries to the action of the heavy rains. Many 
of these were discovered choked up with drift earth and debris and were flooded 
by the' access of water either from outside or by percolation from the rock inside, 
with the result that the interiors of these temples also have suffered heavily through 
sub-aerial weathering. Moreover, some of these monuments are situated so near 
the sea that they have been subjected to further deterioration due to the action 
of sea-salts. During the year imder review attention was drawn to the serious 
conditions prevailing in the rock-cut temples at Jogeshwari and the Eleplianta 
•Island, situated near Bombay, by Mr. M. S. Vats, the Superintendent of Archteo- 
logy in the Western Circle. The Archseological Chemist was, therefore, deputed, 
in December 1934, to visit these monuments and report on their present condi- 
tion as well as to suggest measures for their preservation. The Archaeological 
Chemist has made some important and far-reaching observations, and it will be 
worth while to reproduce portions of his report. Regarding the action of the 
sea-salts, he writes : “ The chemical examination of the decaying rock at Jogesh- 
wari and Elephanta Island has revealed the presence there of appreciable amounts 
of sea-salts, which indicates that the extensive destruction in the interior of the 
former temple is due to the crystallization of the salts. There is no doubt that 
the whole rock is saturated with sea-salts, which gradually concentrate at the 
exposed surface and crystallize there under favourable atmospheric conditions. 
The soft portions of the rock (I.e., the seams and deposits of ash or tuff) succumb 
to the action of the salts most readily. The rock at Jogeshwari is particularh” 
rich in faults of this kind which accoimt for the advanced state of destruction all 
■over the monument. The sea-salts are also present in the air near the coast and 
may be carried far inland by the winds. Therefore, it will not be surprising to 
find evidence of decay due to this agency on the hills in the interior of the Penin- 
sula. The presence of sca-salts on the sculptures at Elephanta Island has been 
proved and these are, therefore, responsible for the decay wluch has been going 
on inside the caves. Other salts [c.g., sodium sulphate and saltpetre which 
sometimes occur in the soil) also bring about the decay of stonework, but theie 
have not been detected at the monuments mentioned above ”. Regarding other 
chemical changes which are taking place in the rock he observes ; — “ The processes 
of hydration, carbonation, oxidation and alteration of carbonates into sulphates, 
are accompanied by great increase in volume, and if these happen to be of a local 
nature, the pressure exerted thereby is .sufficient to shatter the rock. The 
splitting up of the lower portion of the head of the central Trimm-ti figure in the 
great cave at Elephanta Island, is undoubtedly due to changes of this nature, 
which have been going on inside. Splitting of the rock is evident at several 
other places in this temple as well as in others. In fact, complete disintegration 
of certain rocks might take place by the processes of oxidation and hydratioo 
alone ”. Regarding the guano deposited by birds, he adds : — “ The pTc.sence. of 
bats and pigeons in some of these monuments is objectionable not only on account 
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of tte offensive smell wliicli they create there, but also of their guano which dis- 
figures the interior. Moreover, their excreta is rich in ammonium salts which 
may undergo alteration into the injurious nitrates, under favourable conditions 
Finally, the Archaeological Chemist recommends the following preseiAmtion mea- 
sures :■ — ■ 

(а) Providing chhajjas over the front or exposed portions of the temples, 

for protection against rain waters. 

(б) Diversion of overflowing or percolating waters, far away from sculptures 

or important parts, by means of dripping channels, pipes, etc. 

(c) Prevention from sculptures of excessive dampness, etc., by waterproofing 

applications. 

[d) Consolidation of decaying parts by impregnation with suitable materials. 

(c) Periodical cleaning of the surface with brushes or jets of air to remove 

salt laden dust. This should be followed by (/). 

{/) Periodical washing out of salts from the affected parts, by means of 
water jets. 

(ff) Repair of the broken sculptures by means of a stone cement (e.y., Meyer’s 
cement). 

It may be added that the lower portion of the face of the famous Trimurti 
figure in the Elephanta Island, which had cracked, severed altogether and fell 
down a few weeks later. The measures recommended by Mr. Sana Ullah for 
cleaning and washing the sculptures and restoration of the broken figure are now 
in progress under the personal supervision of the Superintendent of Archmology. 

The Arohmologioal Chemist also inspected the recently discovered Asoka 
inscriptions at Yerragudi in Kurnool District (Madras Presidency) which have 
been described in the Archgeological Survey Report for 1928-29. He reports 
that the inscribed surface of the rock, which consists of hornblendic gneiss, has 
undergone serious deterioration which is due to the prolonged action of the 
following agencies : — 

(а) the solvent action of rain water which acts selectively on the consti- 

tuent minerals of the rock ; 

(б) oxidation of the ferrous minerals of the rock ,• and 
(c) the diurnal fluctuations of temperature. 

The measures which he has recommended for their preservation consist of, (a) the 
provision of suitable sheds for protection against the rains and direct action of 
the sun, and (b) the coating of the inscribed rock with vinyl acetate. 

Curators of several Museums availed themselves of the Archmological 
Chemist’s expert advice on various technical matters. 

Mr. !Mohammad Sana Ullah has contributed “ A Note on the Linear Measures 
used in the Indus Valley ” to the forthcoming Memoir on the excavations at 
Harappa by Mr. SI. S. Vats. He has also published an article entitled ‘La conser- 
vation d’objects eu cuivre deteriores par une ambiance saline ’ in the Mouseion 
fParis), 25-26, 1934.^ 
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SECTION VIL— TREASURE TROVE. 

Punjab. — Three finds of coins were reported, viz., (1) 783 Moliurs (288 of 
Akbar and 495 of Shahjahan) discovered in the compound of the Zenana Bible 
Medical Mission- School at Kasur, Lahore District; (2) 15SD billon and 10 silver 
coins from Ghamrauj, a village in Gurgaon District, and 5 gold coins discovered 
at Machhrala in Sheikhupura District ; (3) G gold coins belonging to Kanishka 
and Vasudeva found at village Shakarkot, Shahpur District. 

In regard to the 288 gold Molmrs of Akbar referred to above, Klian Bahadur 
Maul-vi Zafar Hasan, Honorary Numismatist to the Government of the Punjab 
for Muhammadan coins rvrites “ The gold Molmrs of Akbar struck at Hajipur 
and Khitta-i-Kalpi deserve special mention. Hajipur, which was a Sarkar in 
the Province of Bihar, is not represented as a mint town in any of the printed 
Catalogues, and this coin is, therefore, rare making an addition to the hlughal 
mint towns. I should, however, state that the full name of Hajipur is not 
traceable, but in my opinion it cannot be other than that. Kalpi was a Sarkar 
in the Province of Agra, and it was a mint town of Alrbar, but onty silver and 
copper coins of that Emperor struck in this mint -were previously known to exist. 
The name of the mint on this coin also is not complete. It is only “ Khitta ” 
whifeh is clearly readable, and this epithet has led me to think that the unintel- 
ligible and the missing portions are Dani-z Zarb in its beginning and Kalpi at its 
end. The full name Daru-z Zarb Kkitta-i-Kalpi is also to be found on certain 
copper pieces of Akbar struck in that mint, and I tliink my reading of the mint 

name as such is not incorrect This Molmr is also rare as gold coins are not 

known to have ever issued from the Kalpi mint ' 

Norih-Wesi Frontier Province. — 495 silver and 11 copper coins from ^village 
Bhutri, Hazara District, were reported. 

United Provinces. — The discovery of fourteen hoards of coins were reported, of 
which two, viz., that from Allahabad consisting of 29 rupees of Queen Victoria’s 
era and another from Gorakhpur consisting of 700 silver coins of Shah Alam II 
and 8 Murshidabad gold Molmrs, were not acquired as they were of no numismatic 
interest. The remaining twelve finds from Moradabad and Luoknow, which 
yielded 2 collections each, Kai Bareli, Sitapur, Ballia, Hamirpur, Fatehpur, 
Unao, Sultiinpur and Bahraich comprised 98 gold, 1051 silver and 1480 copper or 
billon coins chiefly representing the issues of Gangeya Deva of Western Chedi, 
Govindachandra of Qanauj, the Sultans of Delhi and the Mughal Emperors also 
included a rare silver coin of Shahjahan III struck at the Shahjahanabad mint. 
These were recommended for acquisition. 

Bihar and Orissa.— Forty silver coins issued by the East India Company 
in the name of the Emperor Shah Alam II, mint Murshidabad 1219 A. H. (1804 
A.D.) were found at Batlaida in Sambalpur District. One coin of Shah Alam 
H was found along with a number of modern rupees at Mohalla Panchupur in 
Eosera Town, Darbhanga District. The most important discovery, however, 
was that of five light caimon (measuring o' to 5' 4" with 5" diam.) in the jungle 

X 2 
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of Ma.uza Arang, Police Station Kliurda, Puri District. They were acquired 
■under the Treasure Trove Act, 1878, and presented to the Eavenshaw College, 
where the nucleus of a provincial museum for Orissa is housed for exhibition. 

Madras Presidency . — Treasure Trove cases in the Presidency are now 
disposed of by the Superintendent of the Madras Museum, and the following 
information is taken from his report ; — 

Eighteen finds of coins consisting of 249 gold, 512 silver and 181 copper 
were reported under the Treasure Trove Act. The most important of these 
comprise : — 52 gold Eoman coins from Augustus in Faustina Junior found at 
Nandyal, Kurnool District ; 1 Padma-Tanka and 2 Mohurs from Vaddigudem, 
East Godavari District; 2 pagodas from Nallapureddipalli, ISTeHore District; 3 
Venetian pieces from Kolathupaliyam, Coimbatore District, and 40 Arcot rupees 
found m Nimina village, Ganjam District. Besides, 126 silver coins belonging 
to Vijayanagar Kings were found in Nimina %dllage, Ganjam District; 105 copper 
coins belonging to Chola period of Bajaraja in Vadakandam village, Tanjore 
District, and 76 Burmese coins from Yellamanchilli, Vizagapatam District. 

Of the 22 finds consisting of bronze and stone images, brass articles 
of worship, stands and padiikos mention may be made of two bronze images of 
Valli and Devasena found in Asur village, Tanjore District ; 7 bronze images of 
Vinayaka, Chandikesvara, Manikyavachakar, Balasubramanya, etc., from village 
Cuddalore, South Arcot District ; 8 bronze images of Somaskanda, Ganesa, Bala 
Subramanya, Banani, Kama, Sita, Krishna, Satyabhama from village Manakkal, 
Tanjore District ; 1 stone image of Shanmuldia seated on a peacock from Bajah- 
mimdry. East Godavari District ; 1 bronze image of Ganesa from Araldianda- 
nallur. South Arcot District, and 7 bronze images of Ganesa, Subrahmanya, 
Devasena, Lakhshmi, Bhairava, etc., from village Thinniam, Trichinopoly Dis- 
trict. 

« 

The parts of a ceremonial temple brass lamp found in Karindala village. 
South Kanara District, appear to be very interesting, as these represent a circular 
oil pan Avith rings for tassels to hang from a frieze consisting of scenes from the 
penance performed by Arjuna in order to obtain Siva’s bow ; a top in the shape 
of a peacock with the figure of a defiant dwarf below and a knob-like part resem- 
bling a halasa with a spout at the base for the oil to trickle down to the oil pan. 

Jodhpur State.—^ix finds of coins and of nine pieces of gold ornaments were 
reported in the Jodhpur State under the Treasure Trove Act. They comprise 
7742_ small silver coins found at Mandore and Chohtan belonging to Arab inva- 
ders Avho invaded Sind in the 8th and 9th century A.D., viz., Abdullah, Muham- 
mad, A1 Amir Ahmad, Banu Amrwiya, Banu Abdurahman and Banu Alwiya ; 
192 silver coins found at Sewari belonging to Shahpur (Bhillwara) ; 54 copper 
and 2 billon coins found at Sanchore belonging to Mahmud Shah and Miihammad 
Shah of Jaunpur. Of the gold ornaments 6 phools and 1 pair of earrings found 
at Sewari were sold, while the 2 pieces of head or ear ornament have been placed 
in the State Museum. 
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SECTION VIIL— MISCELLANEOUS NOTES. 

•THE CRETAN BULL-GRAPPLING SPORTS AND THE BULL-SACRI- 
FICE IN THE INDUS VALLEY CIVILIZATION. 

By Dr. C. L. Fabri. 

Very little is known so far of tire religious beliefs of tbe prehistoric people 
who inhabited the Indus region in the third millennium before Christ. A few 

■ outstanding facts are easily summarized. The belief in superhuman composite 
animals is shown in a number of seals and sculptures representing the Taurele- 
phantus, the Sphinx and various taurine creatures, some with several heads. 
There was also, evidently, a popular myth in which a tiger and the Spirit of a 
/Sacred Tree played important roles. There is, further, ample evidence for a 
widespread belief in a Tree Spirit, or rather Tree God, depicted with arms shaped 
like tree-branches, and crovmed by a head-dress consisting of bull’s horns and the 

■ branch of a tree. Evidently, thus, the Tree God and the Taurine God {The Man- 
Bull of ancient Crete and the Hittitcs) were somehow connected. Then we have 
a large number of figures representing the Mother Goddess^ a goddess of fertility. 
Phallus worship is also evidenced, and -there are quite a number of representations 

■ of what seems to be Devil Dancers : human beings wearing bull’s horns and 
tails. Finally, there was some legend not milike that of Gilgamesh or Hercules, 
i.e., a hero who subdues two lions. The lions, however, have been replaced in 
India by tigers. 

All this is very vague. No temple, no place of worship, no altar have been 
found. Not a single sculpture, except the terra-cotta figurines of the Mother 
•Goddess and the Taurelephantus, can be pointed out as probable objects of adora- 
tion. Any new light, therefore, that may be shed upon the beliefs of the 
.ilohenjo-darians, must be welcome. 

Now I believe that I have found a few representations on Indus Valley seals 
which show a ritual practice that is well known to us from prehistoric Crete. 
Indeed, the correspondence is so absolute, the agreement shows such a perfect 
identity in important details, that a separate invention of this ritual seems to me 

■ entirely out of question. I allude to the famous bull-grappling and sacrificing of 
Minoan Crete, known in later times in Thessaly as taurokathapsia. This ritual is 
distinctly divided into two parts, and is represented always separately as such in 
Crete : (1) the bull-grappling games, and (2) the subsequent sacrifice of the bull 

-to the Mother Goddess. It is as well to add here that the Indus Valley represen- 
tations agree even in this detail ; they also show the two parts of the ritual in 
separate seals. I shall, therefore, deal with them separately. 

The Bull-grappling Games. 

Frescoes and reliefs and seals, a' large number of which are reproduced in 
.Sir Arthur Evans’s The Palace of Minos at Enossos,'- belonging to tlic Middle 

1 E. g., VoL III, Hate SIX, figs. 123, 128, 129, 143, 144, 146, UG, 147, PJato XSI, figs. 148, 149, ICO, 151, 1C2~ 
J53 154 (bronze figure), 157, 15S, 169 and many more in other volumes. 
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Minoan and the Late Minoan Period (c. 2500 to 1500 b. c.), shory what was first 
thought to be a mere game of skill but what later proved to be comiected ^Yith 
a sacred rite. Out of the numerous illustrations showing bull-grappling games 
I have chosen three which are representative enough to give a rough idea of this 


sport. 



Pig, 1 is an outline copy of a fresco painting from the Palace at Knossos, 
and it dates from before 1500 b. c. It is, thus, not the earliest illustration of 
bull-grappling, as there are numerous seals going back to much earlier times ; 
but it is the fullest representation of the subject. There are two smart ladies 
and a male acrobat in the picture : one of the young ladies has caught the horns 
of the furiously charging bull and is about to be lifted up and make a somersault. 
Her second position will be the one in which we see the next acrobat : after a 
somersault she lands on the back of the bull and, gaining new purchase, she mil 
jump ofi behind the animal where 'a second lady is trying to make her final landing 
less dangerous. Nevertheless, this must have been an extremely dangerous sport, 
and few of us can imagine how anyone can catch the horns of a wildly charging 



Fig. 2 . 
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bull. As many illustrations show, neither the ladies (always dressed with an 
imitation male loin-cloth for this game), nor the men were always successful. 
Several seals show acrobats badly thrown, or pierced by the horns of the bull, 
■or trampled upon. 

The clay sealings in iig. 2 illustrate two other ways of landing on the hind 
quarters of the beast. In the left-hand sealing the man is making a back-somer- 
sault and attempts to land with his feet (not hands) on the hind part of the bull. 
Two other seals reproduced by Sir Arthur Evans^ show that this can be achieved. 
A lady attendant, with outstretched arm, is awaiting the toreador in the arena. 

In the right-hand illustration of fig. 2 another clay sealing shows a male 
acrobat landing with his hands on the back of the bull, evidently in order to 
make another somersault by pushing himself off vigorousl}'. 

Now, exactly the same tauroJcatJiapsia can be seen in a clay sealing (Dk 9281) 
.and a black steatite seal (Dk 8321) foimd at Mohenjo-daro. In fig. 3 I give 



•outline copies which I have prepared after the most careful examination of the 
•originals and their impressions under a magnifying glass. 

The left-hand sealing can be divided into two halves. The left half, showing 
■a tree, a platform, a pillar and a bird, is of the utmost importance and consti- 
^/utes the crowning corroboration of ' all my comparisons in this article. 
However, I shall discuss that later. At present let us examine the right half 
■of this sealing (fig. 3, left-hand compartment). Here a bull is shown, in a 
charging attitude, lowering its head. A portion of the sealing is broken off ; 
yet a hand and the arm of an acrobat above the horns are distinctly visible ; 
here is a person, thus, about to catch the horns of the bull exactly like the lady 
•on the left of fig. 1. A second acrobat is shown, again as on the Cretan examples, 
alighting on the back of the bull with a skilful jmnp, no doubt in order to gain 
•fresh purchase for the final landing in the arena. The performance is in every 
respect identical with those of the Minoan sports. 

The seal in the right-hand compartment of fig. 3 is even more strildng. Here 
the bull’s place is taken by a buffalo : a detail of little importance in view of the 
attested fact that in the Minoan colony of Didyma the bull has been replaced 
by the less dangerous oxen.- This change may be compared to that of the tiger 
for the original lions in the well-known representation of the ‘ Hero Grappling 


VoL m, p. 219, fi". 151. Cp. also the bronze figure, ibid,, p. 231, fig. 155, 
^ Evans, IV, i, p. 47, note 4. 
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Two Lions ’ (Gilgamesli, Hercules, But for this detail, all the rest of this'- 

seal is thoroughly identical with the taurokathapsia shows of Minoan Crete. Here 
a lady, dressed in a double skirt (which again has its exact parallels in Cretan, 
seals of the third millennium b. c.-), is just being lifted up by the beast, and her 
hair, knotted in a long plait, streams in the air very much like the curly pigtails 
of the Cretan performers in fig. 1. Another lady performer is just landing on the 
hind quarters of the bufialo ; another, in the right-hand upper corner, is trying, 
to make a back-somersault ; and two acrobats have been thrown and are seen 
tumbling down on the ground before the animal. That the performers are 
ladies can distinctly be seen in the seal from their breasts ; the hair plaits alone 
would not prove their sex, as evidenced by the man on the clay sealing (left-hand 
compartment, fig. 3). The fallen acrobats can be paralleled in several seals- 
from Crete on which they are shoAvn in very similar situations struggling or dazed 
on the ground.® Indeed, there is hardly a detail that has no parallel in Crete ' 
and it would not be difilcult to cite prototypes for every figure on this seal. The 
one in the upper right corner, e.g., can be compared with the acrobat in fig. 2, 
left-hand seal. The lady ahnost on the horns of the buffalo should be compared 
with her sister shown in exactly the same attitude in another Minoan fresco 
reproduced by Sir Arthur in Vol. Ill, fig. 143 (p. 209) ; and as for the two 
fallen off figures, they have accurate coimterparts in the reliefs of the Vaphio- 
gold cup (Evans, Vol. Ill, fig. 123). 

No other meaning can be ascribed to these Mohenjo-daro seals but that 
they are illustrations of a practice essentially identical with the Minoan games- 
of the same era. 


The Sacrifice of the Bull to the Goddess. 

What was the meaning and purpose of these games ? Were they mere feats - 
of skill in which the strong males of the nation wanted to display their adroitness 
and courage, to be applauded afterwards like the toreadors and matadors of the 
present-day Spanish bull-fight In that case the place of these well-dressed and' 
bejewelled ladies of high standing and fine complexion,— some of them with plenty 
of rouge on their lips, — would have been the Grand Stand, so magnificently illus- 
trated iji one of the frescoes in the Palace of hCnos. In that painting we see the 
cream of Cretan society gathered to wntness one of these bull-games ; and in the 
middle of the Grand Stand is the shrine sacred to the Mother Goddess of Crete. 

I do not wish to repeat here a great deal of matter that readers may easily 
loolc up in Sir Arthur Evans’s learned book. To sum up shortly : these bull- 
grappling games were dedicated to the Mother Goddess of Crete ; the young ladies 
and the young gentlemen who took part in them, offered this struggle, as it were, 
to their beloved Goddess. She herself, the supreme deity of the Island, appears 

' The subject is treated in Western Asia and in India in a perfectly identical manner, the only change being that 
tigers tate the place of lions in Indian seals. 

= Evaxs, H, ii, fig. 48S (p. V.")!). or in, fig. 95 (p. 147). 

’E. g., Evans, HI, figs. 158-169 (pp. 225-226), also fig. 123. 

‘ It is noteworthy to remember that the bull-fight in Spain has a history of some two thousand years. So long 
is the life of citcenscsl ® 
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in one of Iier cliryselepLantine statuettes dressed in the attire of bnll-grappling 
•ladies, i.e., with, the male loin-cloth. She was, as Sir Arthur Evans puts it, 
“Our Lady of the .Sports”. “It was not enough”, says the excavator oE Crete, 
“ that her piUar-shriue should overlook the Palace arena. The Minoan hull- 
sports, as practised either there or in the rock-fringed glens of the country hej'ond, 
might well be thought to call at every turn for the personal intervention of the 
Goddess. For it was in truth a dangerous profession. On the fi'escoes and 
reliefs we watch the performer launched in mid-air from a vantage-coign to gain 
stranglehold of the coursing animal, or failing that, entangled between its horns 
and whirled round with monstrous force ; we see him depicted taking 
back-somersaults from the bull’s hind-quarters in the uncertain hope that an 
attendant at the side may break his fall, while, in more than one instance, he is 
badly thrown or tossed and lies half dazed on the field, to be gored or trampled 
upon”. It was not for “mere fun” that these ladies and men undertook such 
feats. It was a self-sacrifice to the Goddess, and the games ended by killing 
and offering the hull before the shrine of the Divine Mother. 

This ritual sacrifice is illustrated in a large number of seals and reliefs of 
ancient Crete. I am reproducing here in fig., i only one of the many re- 
presentations ; an outline cop}’- of a 
seal of no mean interest, as it 
shows a personage in the garb 
of a high priest perfomiing the 
sacrificial killing. He wears 
a wreath round his head, above 
which is seen a beaded bandeau 
that falls down on both sides 
behind the shoulders. and 
terminates in two pendants 
in the form of stars that doubt- 
less had a symbolic signi- 
ficance. He has drawn a short 
sword out of its sheath which hangs on a strap from his shoulder ; and he is 
seen driving this sword into the beast’s neck. 

The last phase of this dramatic ceremony is the offering of the dead body of 
the hull to the shrine of the Goddess. This is shown in a number of 
seals, steatite, carnelian and agate,^ in which the bull is shown dead, -with the 
dagger in its neck, laid upon a sacrificing table, with the Sacred Tree sometimes 
in the background. But the fullest document, showing the purpose and end of 
all these games, is the fresco on a sarcophagus from Hagia Triada, an outline 
copy of which is given in my fig. 6. Here the last act of this drama is shown 
in its entirety. A priestess, with a gaily decorated crown, is offering the dead 
bull to the Sacred Tree of the Mother Goddess. Tlie beast is laid upon the table, 
and the Hood from its neck-wound is pouring down into a basin. Under the 
table are' two other objects of the sacrifice : two deer. Behind the table a youth 

> Evans, IT, i, p. 41, figs. 24. 2C, 26. 
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is blowing vigorously a sacred song on his double flute ; and nearer to the shrine, 
a lady, who has put on a shirt made from the skin of another sacrificed bull (not- 



Fig. 5. 

distinguishable in my drawing), is laying her hands over a bowl which is placed 
on an altar. Above it, in the air, are seen a vessel for libation and a basket of 
fruit-offering. Then comes, to the extreme right, the temenos : a sacred enclosure 
surrounding a Holy Tree ; with the double axes of Cretan ■worship forming a 
battlement over the cornice. And before the temenos is the constant symbol 
of the Mother Goddess : the Dove, seated on a pillar crowned by the Sacred Axe. 
The pillar itself is erected over a brick platform. Altogether, an eloquent docu- 
ment of bull -sacrifice and of the adoration of the Dove and the Tree. 

Were the bull-grappling games followed by a similar sacrifice in the Indus 
Valley too 1 

The seal and the two sealings in fig. 6 show that the ritual ended in the Indus 
Valley exactly as it did in Minoan Crete. The upper compartment in fig. 6 

shows a man ("sHth his sex well emphasized) 
getting hold of the horn of the buffalo, tramp- 
ling with one foot on its nose, and driving a 
spear into its back. The middle compart- 
ment of fig. 6 is a copy of a terra-cotta sealing 
(Dk 8120). Here a man thrusts his spear into 
the neck of a bull (the animal is the same as on 
the ‘ short-horned bull ’ seals), ' wliile step- 
ping ■with one foot on one of its horns and 
holding the other horn with his left-hand. The 
most important detail, however, is the 
snake rising up behind the bull. This element 
definitely gives this scene its religious 
character ; and it is not mere coincidence, 
I suggest, that the snake is a constant symbol 
of the Mother Goddess of Crete, who is usually 
shown as holding a snake in each liand ! 



Fig. 6. 
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If any more corroboration is wanted, the lowermost panel in fig. G can satisfj' 
the most scrupulous reader. The same bull-killing scene is repeated in this 
twisted clay sealing (Dk 4547) as in the two upper seals just discussed ; but we 
have here belnnd the bull the Sacred Tree, exactly as in Crete, to symbolize that the 
bull is going to be sacrificed to the Mother Goddess. (As will be remembered, 
the Mother Goddess is not shown in person in the Cretan fresco (fig. 5), but she is 
represented b}’- a Tree in a railing and by her sjunbols, the Dove and the A.xe.) 
In our sealing there are three lady attendants behind the Tree, probabl}^ waiting 
to ofier the sacrifice in much the same manner as in the fresco reproduced in my 
fig. 5 ; and the pipal leaf and a vessel-shaped pictograph probably allude to some 
other offerings, as the libation vase and the fruit basket do in the Cretan fresco. 
Every single element of this sealing finds thus an explanation by reference to 
Minoan customs ! 

All these details would suffice to convince anyone about the identity of these 
ritual practices in Crete and India. The most surprising and the crowning proof, 
however, is found in the sealing from Mohenjo-daro, discussed above, and shown 
in my fig. 3, left-hand compartment. 

Here the bull-grappling is shown against a background of the arena shrine, 
exactly as in some Cretan seals. Ever}' important detail is repeated. Here 
is the Sacred Tree in the iemenos as in Crete ; here again is the pillar rising from 
the platform, with the two horns as so often found in shrines of the Mother Goddess of 
Crete ; and here is even the Sacred Bird of the Mother Goddess, seated upon the pillar 
before her Tree, again exactly as in Crete' (Of. fig. 5.) 

I find it impossible to believe that so many details, so many elements of 
popular worship, could be invented independently, owing to the “ similar working 
of the human mind I find it also impossible to believe that these seals and 
sealings from Mohenjo-daro can have any other e.xplanatioii than that given by 
me. seeing that they agree not only in essentials but even in minute details with 
the representations from contemporary Crete. 


The Bird Figurines of Mohenjo-daro. 


I suggest that these clear correspondences between tire ritual practices of 
Minoan Crete and tbe Indus Valley Civilization will now give us a clue to the 
numerous bird figurines discovered at Molienjo-daro. 

The Dove is the s}Tnbol of the Mother Goddess of ancient Crete. It occurs 
numberless times, and very often connected with the Sacred Tree and the Sacred 
Double Axe ' : two other favourite symbols of the Divine Mother. The third 
is the horn. Large deposits of horns have been found in Cretan shrines, and 
the “ Iilan-Bull ” is the famous Minoan Genius. All these elements have parallels 
in the Indus Valley. The Mother Goddess has numberless terra-cotta figurines. 
The Sacred Tree is one of the best attested elements of Indus Valley religion. 
Horned gods and horned dancers are represented in many terra-cotta' heads and 
seals both from Mohenjo-daro and from Harappa. 


iTho double-axe is one of the pictograplis of the Indus script, 
daro : Bk 12270 and Dk 11429. 


It aUo OGcurs on two sealings from Mohonjo- 
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The birds, especially the dove, of Mohenjo-daro are thus one more of the 
many symbols of the Mother Goddess, The Sacred Tree is probably her shrine. 
The bull-horned dancers are probably her devotees. And one of the important 
forms of sacrifice in the Indus Valley as well as in prehistoric Crete was to perform 
dangerous bull-grappling feats, risking the devotee’s life, after which the bull (or 
buffalo) was sacrificed before the Sacred Tree of the Goddess. 

In conclusion I should lilce to attract the reader’s attention to fig. 7. This 
is a reproduction of a Cretan onyx seal, and it shows an acrobat, suddenly 

jumping on to the head of a bull which he 
has caught unawares whilst it was drinking 
from a cistern. The grappling scene is 
already familiar to us. The acrobat jumps 
from some high position, catches the horns, 
and will try to turn over and make his 
salto mortale. What I wish to point out, 
however, is the strddng similarity of the 
technique and artistic conception of this seal 
to those of the Indus Valley. Indeed, this 
bull, not superior by any means to some 
of the finer seals from Mohenjo-daro, shows a treatment of the animal so 
thoroughly identical with that of the Indus Valley cutter’s art that it might as 
well have been made at Mohenjo-daro as in Crete. 

I may add this much that a connexion between ancient Crete and the Indus 
Valley people in the chalcolithio times is far from being impossible. Though 
the overland route may be mainly responsible for cultural and commercial 
contact, the possibility of direct sea travel cannot be excluded. Crete was a 
small island, but an absolute treasure-house of the world’s goods. Gold and 
silver, precious stones and ornaments, products and produce of many countries 
poured into the Palace treasuries. Cretan tradesmen sailed over all the seven 
seas of the ancients. They had colonies in Syria, Palestine and Egypt. They 
imported goods from Egypt, Hatti, Sumer and Assyria. And they sent, when 
iU times befell them, tributes to the Kings of Egypt. Some of the elements of 
their culture have reached, no doubt, the shores of the Indus. I hope one day 
to publish a seal found at Mohenjo-daro which I believe to be a directly imported 
object from Crete. 

C. L. F. 

January 8, 1936. 
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LATER NOTE. 


Bullock Sacrifice among the Ancient Jews. 

The following text from the Old Testament, Leviticus, 4, w. 1 sqq., will be of 
great interest as describing in detail the sacrifice of bullocks by a Semitic people, 
sometime in the second millennium n.c., nearer to India than Crete : 

•• And the Lord spake unto Moses, saying, Speak unto the Children of Israel, saying. If any one 
shall sin unwittingly, in any of the things which the Lord hath commanded not to be done, and shall 
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do any one of them ; if the anointed priest shall sin so as to bring guilt on the people : then let him 
olfer for his sin, which he hath sinned, a young bullock without blemish unto the Lord for a sin 
ofiFering. And he shall bring the buUock unto the door of the tent of meeting before the Lord ; and 
he shall lay his hand upon the head of the bullock, and kill the buUock before the Lord. And the 
anointed priest shall take of the blood of the bullock, and bring it to the tent of meeting ; and the 
priest shall dip his finger in the blood seven times before the Lord, before the veil of the sanctuary. 
And the priest shall put of the blood upon the horns of the altar of sweet incense before the Lord, 
which is in the tent of meeting ; and all the blood of the bullock shall he pour out at the base of the 
altar of burnt offering, which is at the door of the teat of meeting. And all the fat of the bullock of 
the sin offering he shall take off from it ; the fat that covereth the inwards, and all the fat that is 
upon the inwards, and the two kidneys, and the fat that is upon them, which is by the loins, and the 
■caul upon the liver, with the kidneys, shall he take away, as it is taken off from the os of the 
sacrifice of peace offerings : and the priest shall bum them upon the altar of hnrnt offering. And 
the skin of the bullock, and all its flesh, with its head, and with its legs, and its inwards, and its dung, 
even the whole bullock shall he carry forth without the camp unto a clean place, where the ashes 
are poured out, and burn it on wood with fixe : where the ashes are poured out shall it bo burnt.” 
(In w. 13-21 very similar instructions are given “ if the whole congregation of Israel shall err ” ; in 
this case it is the elders of the congregation who lay their hands upon the head of the bullock.) 

A few notewortliy features of tliis revolting and bloody procedure are that the 
bullock is made to suffer for the sin of the sinner by a kind of syrapatbetic magic ; the 
Imllock’s blood is spent instead of tbe sinner’s blood ; that the blood is partially to be 
sprinkled before tbe Sanctum and partly to be smeared upon the horns of the altar : 
■sbowing, thus, tbe last remnants of an old Bull-God-Worsbip, of wliicb only a pair of 
horns are left on the altar, very much like in ancient Crete, where a Sanctuary 
was symbolized by a pair of horns on a pedestal or altar ! So far the first portion of 
the sacrifice : the spending of the blood of the sinner, or his loctnn tenons, tlie bullock. 
The second portion is a fire-sacrifice, in which fat is offered for the god, no doubt, for 
■food. And the third portion of the procedure is the carrying away of the remains of 
the locum tenens, and burning them carefully outside the camp : this is very important, 
.as the bullock now has taken over by sympathetic magic all the sins of the sacrificer, 
and anyone touching it may catch the sin again ; hence the total destruction. 

The sentence describing the priest who “ shall lay his hand upon the head of the 
bullock, and kill the bidlock before the Lord ” reminds us strongly of tlie Cretan and 
Indus Valley representations : the bull-bullock is brought actually before the sanctuary, 
and the priest, holding ioith one hand one of the horns of the beast, thrusts his weapon 
into the animal. 

A NOTE ON THE NANPAYA TEMPLE AND IMAGES OF BRAHMA 
CARVED ON THE PILLARS INSIDE IT, MYINPAGAN, PAGAN. 

Bij V My a. 

The Nanpaya temple at Myinpagan, Pagan, has long been known for its 
beautiful specimens of stone sculpture, but opinion is divided as to its original 
■character as a religious monument, as also regarding its builder and his age. In 
his note oil that temple, the late Mr. Taw S^in Ko -WTote as follows : — 

“ This building, which is a small structure of exquisite proportions, is 
•■situated about two miles to the south of Pagan, and close to the Manuha temple. 
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According to ' tradition, it was used as the palace of the Talaing King Manuha, 
when he built the temple in 1059 A.D. The Nanpaya contains specimens of fine 
sculptiiies in stone. The head of the Brahma is engraved on the pillars, winch 
are adorned with floral designs.”^ 

According to one tradition the Nanpaya was thirs used by Manuha as his 
palace when be was a captive at Pagan about the middle of the 11th century A.B. 
and must have been built a little earlier. According to another current tradition, 
however, the Nanpaya was a teniflc built on the site of Manuha’s residence 
by one of his descendants during the time of king Narapatisithu (1173-1210 A.D.) 
so as to perpetuate the memory of Idng Manuha and the site of his residence." 
Tradition is however silent as to whether the temple was Buddhist or Hindu. ’ 
Certain orientalists noticing the figures of Brahma sculptured on the pillars 
inside, are inclined to regard the Nanpaya as a Hindu temple. According to 
Mr. Taw Sein Ko “ each of the windows is surmounted by a highly decorated 
arch, whose centre is supported by a vase, and on whose summit sits a Hindu 
deity ”. Further, he says, “ On two sides of each pillar are carved the four-faced 
Brahma, the creator of the universe, holding lotus flowers in each hand 
The local Buddliists, who would not allow the wearing of shoes inside a Buddhist 
temple, have no such scruples about this temple, as they consider it to be either 
an old palace, or a Hindu temple. It is not in present use as a religious monu- 
ment, and when talcen over by Govermnent for thorough repairs was in • an 
utterly ruined condition (Plate XXVI). 

The usual objects of worship in Buddhist temples at Pagan are images or - 
foot-prints of Buddlia, or stupas. The latter are rare, but Buddha’s foot-prints 
are frequently painted on the ceilmgs of porches or corridors, and stupas are ■ 
carved or painted over windows, door-ways, or arches, although the main objects 
of worsliip ma}’' be Buddha images. None of these features are however notice- 
able in the Nanpaya. As soon as one enters the sanctum, one is confronted 
with figiues of Brahma carved on foin large square pillars, erected one at each 
corner, the space in the centre being now empty. Two figures of Brahma are 
carved in low relief on the two sides of each pillar adjacent to the centre of the 
sanctimi, the other two faces being occupied by floral designs and hirttimuhlms 
carrying headed festoons and triangirlar pendants. Each figiue of Brahma is 
seated in the ardhaparyanlcci pose, with the left Imee flat and the right raised, 
on a full-blown lotus. On account of the three Msible heads some people have 
recognized these Brahma figiues as Trimurti, the composite form of the Hindu 
triad : Brahma, Vishnu and Siva, but the faces are aU alike and the fourth head 
of Brahma must be taken as facing the unseen direction. The hair is arranged 
in a beautiful J ala-imilcata and is crowned by a small finial with a round bottom 


* “ Amended libt oC Ancient Monument.^ in Bumn — Mciktila Division ”, p. 18, Serial No. 28— Printed by the 
SuiJcrintendent. Govemraent Piinticg, Burma, Rangoon, 1921. For a further note on the some temple hy the same 
author sec ^\Tch£co!ogieal Simvey of Indio, Annual Report, 1907-08, pp. 34-35. 

- A Burmese manuscript in the library of the office of the Superintendent, Archtoological Survey, Burma. 

® Archmologicnl Survey of India. Annual Report, 1907-08, pp, 34-35, 
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Testing on a double lotus. The halo round each head ; the scarf falling grace- 
fully across the breast, in the form of the .sacred thread, over the shoulders and 
by the sides ; the girdle partl3^ hidden below the flabby stomach wliich may be 
noticed with its ends tied into knots by the side make the identification certain. 
The two raised hands are bent at the elbows and hold lotuses springing from 
stalks that shoot out from the main stem of Brahma’s lotus seat (Plate XXVI (<?)). 

Images of Brahma closely resembling those in the Xanpaya maj’ be noticed 
in the paintings on the walls of the Kubyaukkyi Temple, Myinpagan. Here 
they are placed in intermediate panels high up on the wall on each side - of the 
entrance to the porch of the temple. The panels still liigher up are occupied 
by row of standing arJiais or perfect beings with their hands on breasts in a 
contemplative attitude. At the bottom is painted a ten-armed Bodhisattva unth 
two of the hands also placed on the breast flanked by a devotee or ^aldi on either 
side. The arrangement is suggestive of the hierarchy of the figures, the arhats 
being considered to be superior to the Braluna figures and the ten-armed figure 
helow, who might have been taken for a dcva being lowest in the scale. (Plate 
XXVI, fig. f.) 

The Buddhist character of the Ivubyaukkyi is unquestioned. The principal 
object of worship here is a Buddha image and on the walls of the sanctum and the 
porch scenes from the Jatakas and Buddha’s life are painted. The arhats, 
Brahmas and the ten-armed Bodhisattvas, on the walls at the entrance must all 
be taken as offering obeisance to the enshrined Buddha. The Brahma figures 
may perhaps be taken to be inmates of the world of Brahma represented here as 
paying respect to the Buddha, and offering lotuses or flowers to him. 

The role assigned in Buddhist scriptures to Brahma (or Brahmas) as a 
subordinate deit}' in tlie life of Gautama Buddha is well known. The four cliief 
Brahmas are said to have received prince Siddhartha in a golden net. A cliief 
of Brahmas is said to have held over his head the white urahrella during the 
.seven steps he took immediatelj’^ after his birth. In a painting from Siam repre- 
senting the Bodhisattva ieaw'ng the world, Brahma is shown with an imibreUa 
following the crowd of devas.^ He ivas one of the devas rejoicing over Buddha’s 
triumph over Mara. Ghatikara Mahabrahma is said to have presented the 
Buddha with the earthen bowl, which disappeared at Siijata’s offering. After 
Ms enlightemnent when Buddha was disinclined to preach the law, iMaliabrahma 
Sahampati appeared before Mm kneeling and with folded hands entreated him 
to undertake the jireacliing of the law. When Buddha came down from the 
Tavatimsa heaven hj' the triple ladder, he was flanked bj^ Brahma on the right 
holding an mnhrella over his head and a dcva on the left, ilany of these inci- 
dents are reported both in painting or in sculptures at Pagan. The si.vteen 
Brahma-lokas are among the 108 marks on the soles of Buddha’s feet. Mahfi- 
brahma, though the greatest of all devas, is considered to be infinitely inferior to 
Buddha, and he as well as other dtrvas are frequently said to visit the Buddha 
in order to do him homage. The images of Brahma or Brahmas in the Xanpaya 


' A, GnmwedcVs “ Buddhist Art in India ”, p. 102, fig. 54. 
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Temple can therefore be considered as Buddhist and not Biahmanioal. Further 
proof of the Buddliist character of the Nanpaya is afforded by the presence of 
carmngSj in low relief, of miniature stupas as pediments above the arches over 
the four pillars bearing those images and supporting the roof and Hhlma above.. 
These stupas are not easily visible to a casual observer owing to the dark interior, 
but are a common feature of the temples at Pagan. They consist of five receding 
terraces ornamented with mouldings, on the topmost of which may be noticed 
two crouching lions flanking the shrine above. The shrine above rests imme- 
diately on a dwarf dado-like pillar. The shrine itself is made up of ribbed mordd- 
ings in the shape of an amalaha^ two rows of double lotus-petals, and a bell- 
shaped finial tapering to the top and consisting of mouldings with fillets, and a 
crowning feature in the shape of a lotus-bud (Plate XXVI, fig. e). It is thus 
reasonable to assume that the terraced stupa ornament belonged to a Buddhist 
temple. 

The original object of worship in the shrine was probably an image of Buddha 
placed on a pedestal or perhaps four images facing the cardinal points as in the 
Ananda, but these have since been dug up b}' treasure hunters. Evidently no 
vestige of an image was found when the temple was first taken up for repairs, 
although traces of a pedestal are stiU preserved. Faint traces of paintings can be 
discerned on the plastered surface of the AvaUs of the temple by slight moistening 
Muth a wet cloth. Turning to the ‘ Hindu deity ’ referred to by Mr. Taw Sein 
Ko as found on the summit of the decorated arch above each window opening, 
it may be mentioned that the unq^uestionable Indian element noticeable in the 
monuments, sculptures and paintings at Pagan, is often attributed to the Brah- 
mauical faith. This has been the case with the so-called “ Hindu deity ” at the 
Nanpaya, more so when it was thought to be a Brahmanical temple. It certainly 
re 2 iresents a form of the Sun-god but of the Buddhist pantheon. As far as I could 
make out from the example found in a fair state of preservation, the god is seated 
cross-legged on a lotus seat in a niche above the crown of the arch in a makara 
toraiia. His high head-dress and close-fitting jacket, and his hands holding full- 
blown lotus flowers by their long stalks, which iirobabl}’- spring from belorv the 
lotus seat are points in faAmur of the identification as the Sun-god. Similar 
figures ate found at Pagan in piuely Buddhist temples. In one instance, it has 
been identified ivith the goddess Sri or Lakshml, Avhich resembles the other male 
figures in many respects. In the Nanpaya examples it is difficult to determine 
the sex of the figures in their present deteriorated state. However, whether 
as the Sun-god, a child of Aditi or as “ Sri ”, the goddess of beauty, prosperity 
domestic blessing and rvealth, or as a goddess illumining the eastern sides like the 
morning star, the figure is not foreign to Buddliist literature. 

As regards the builder of the temple and his age local tradition, as stated bj 
hir. Taw Sein Ko, believes that the building was in existence in 1059 AD 

A noteworthy feature of the Nanpaya is the iikliara udth bulging sides of 
North-lndian type resting on terraces above the basement. Only a pai-t of this 
ixUiara now remains, the top having disappeared. A Buddhist temple at Pagan 
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is not considered complete ivitbout a ze^i (Clietl=chaitya, here, a conical stupa) 
as a finial, surmounting the sihJiara, the latter being sometimes dispensed with, 
but not the former. That there was a zedi originally over the sihhara of the 
Nanpaya may be inferred from the miniature temples at the corners of the 
terrace, where the bases of zedas may still be traced. In the extant examples of 
palaces and other secular buildings that are preserved in sculptures and paintings 
at Pagan we do not find a sikJiara or a zedi, the indispensable crowning members 
of a Buddhist temple. It can thus be concluded that the Nanpaya cannot be 
anything but a temple and the tradition that it was a palace or Idnn’s residence 
must be wrong. On the other hand, Manuha’s alleged connection with that build- 
ing is possibly based on the other tradition assigning it to a later age, that is, tO' 
the time of Narapatisithu (1173-1210 A.D.) with a descendant of Maliuha as its 
founder.^ But the difference of over a centiury between the two dates cannot 
be bridged over. 

The design and style of the ornament both inside and outside the Nanpaya 
and the type of the Brahma images carved on the pillars should prove valuable 
factors in determining its age, but as has been already noticed by Jlr. K. P. 
Spiers, the kirttimuJcJias, beaded festoons and pendants are met with in many 
temples at Pagan ranging over many centuries, as for example on the walls of the 
lower storey of the Kyaukku Onhnin or cave temple in the northernmost part of 
Old Pagan.- The latter temple like the Nanpaya was built partly of stone and 
partly of brick but scholarly opinion is divided as regards the date of its construc- 
tion. On the strength of the evidence of a stone inscription found therein the 
Kyaukku has been attributed to liing Narapatisithu in 1188 A.D., the king during 
whose reign the Nanpaya is also said to have been built but the references to the 
temple in the inscription are vague and inconclusive.® On the other hand Dr. 
Forchhammer, the first Archmologist in Burma, however says : “ Narapatisithu 
erected only the upper two storeys (of the K)'aukku Onhmin) in the 12th and 
Narasihapati the lateral terraces in the 13th centui'ies, but the lower seems to have 
existed before Anoratha (11th century). I believe the Kyaukku temple to be, 
like the Mahamuni shrine in Arakan, a remnant of North Indian Buddhism, 
which existed in Burma before the introduction and establishment of the Southern 
Buddhist school from Ceylon and Pegu In the circumstances, the problem 
of the date of the Kyaukku temple (and with it that of the Nanpaya) ma}- be 
left imdetermuied for the present. The foregoing discussion with regard to the 
Nanpaya may be summed up as follows : — 

1. The images of Brahma carved on the pillars inside the temple represent 
inmates of the Brahma worlds W'ho are on a visit to the Buddha to worship liim. 

^ Ifc ina 3 ’' bo mentioned that in an excavation made close to the aontii side of the Nanpaya temple in J031-32 tlicre 
•were brought to light traces of a brick pavement a few feet below the surrounding level, and remains of brick walls, 
each about 2' 3" in thickness. There was found also a flight of at<^ coming up from a lower level but owing to their 
fraptnentary state, the nature of t)ic biulding once occupying that site cannot be a.'?ccrtainod. 

' Forgusson’s “ History of Indian and Eastern Arcliitccturc ”, Fob II, p. 355. 

5 ” Inscriptions of Pagan, Pinya and Ava ”, pp. 313'3}o, and the same, translation \rith notes, pp. 

* “ Amended Li.st of Ancient Jlomiments in Burma, Mciktila Division ”, p. 2, printed by the Superintendent,. 
Government Printing, Burm?., Bangoon, 1921. 
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2. The deities enshrined in the niches above the crowns of arches over the 
•window openings may represent a form of the Sun-god or Sri of the Buddhist • 
pantheon. 

3. The temple itself is a Buddhist temple. 

4. It is improbable that the temple was originally used by Manuha as his 
residence in the 11th century A.D. although it is probable that it was built on the 
site of Manuha’s palace by one of his descendants. 

5. It may provisionally be dated in the 12th-13th century A.D. perhaps 
during the time of King Narapatisithu {1173-1210 A.D.), but this requires further 
proof for confirmation. 
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SECTION IX.—DEPARTMENTAL ROUTINE NOTES. 

ANCIENT MONUMENTS PRESERVATION ACT AND LISTING OF 

MONUMENTS. 

United Provinces. — The Memorial pillar marking the site of the pre-mutiny 
Residency in the old Marion Cantonment at village Mohibullapur, District 
Lucknovr, was declared protected, and agreements were made with the Trustees 
and owners of the following monuments : — 

(1) Bhatwa Man House in Kaisarhagh, Lucknow. 

(2) Imamhara of Nawab Asaf-ud-Daulah Bahadur excluding the Mosque 

and the outhouses on both sides of the liaiiz (tank) and the stairs, 

Luclmow. 

(3) Eumi Darwaza near Asaf-ud-Daulah’s Imambara, Lucknow. 

(4) Tomb of Mushirzadi, wife of Nawab Sa’adat Ali Khan, Lucknow. 

(5) Tomb of Nawab Sa’adat Ali Khan, Luclmow. 

(6) Qadam Rasul, near Shah Najaf, Lucknow^ 

(7) Slosque of the Caravansarai at village Sondhan Muhammadpur, Pargana 

Sambhal, District Moradabad. 

Punjab. — ^Two monuments, viz., (1) Roshanai Gate and the buildings adjoin- 
ing it on the north of the Hazuri Bagh and the Gate and the buildings on the 
south of the Hazuri Bagh between the Badshahi Mosque and the Fort at Lahore, 
(2) Temple called Kalar or Sassi-da-Kallara in village Shah Mohammad Wali, 
Tahsil Talagang, District Attock, have been declared protected. An agreement 
under the Ancient Monuments Preservation Act was executed with the owners 
of the ancient ruined temples at Baghanwalla in the Jhelum District. 

The rules under Section 15 of the Ancient Monuments Preservation Act 
for the regulation of visitors to Archseological excavations and Museums at 
Harappa and Taxila have been brought into force. 

Bombay -Presidency including Sind. — ^Two ancient monuments, viz., (1) Gate- 
way to fort, including bastions, etc., locally known as Baherpura Vcsh at Amal- 
ner in East Khandesh District, and (2) Chhota Asar Mosque at Bijapur were trans- 
ferred to the local Government for maintenance. The prehistoric moimd of Chan- 
hudaro in the Sakrand taluqa of Nawabshah District in Sind was declared pro- 
tected. Rules to regulate visitors to visit the Arclneological excavations and the 
Museum at Mohenjo-daro in Sind have been enforced under Section 16 of the 
Ancient Monuments Preservation Act. 

Bengal. — ^Thxee monuments, viz., (1) Jagannatha temple, (2) Jor Bangla 
temple at Handiyal in the Pabna District, and (3) the Beul at Mathurapur in the 
Faridpur District were added to the list of protected monuments. The removal 
• of the images of Krishna-Balarama, Bala Krishna and Siva dancing the Idndava 
dance at Deulbhira in the District of Banlcura was prohibited by the Government 
of Bengal in their Notification No. 252-P. D., dated the 5th May 1934. 

p 2 
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Assam. — Two figures of Ganesa, a group of 12 Siva-liiigas, one four-liancled 
Bliairavi, four miniature Sikliara slirines, a figure of Narakasura, a two-lianded 
Bhairavl, all carved on the western slope of tlie Kamaldiya hill, in Kamrup Dis- 
trict, and an eight-handed dancing Bhairava (locally known as Bala-Bhairava) 
at the foot of the hill were declared protected. 

Madras.- — The ancient monument, viz., “ Cavern with Pancha-Pandava Beds 
on the Eocky Hill ” at Tirupparankunram in the Madura District has been 
transferred to the Trustees of the Madura Devasthanam ; but an agreement is 
being made to have it protected. 

Publications. 

The folloiving four publications w'ere issued by the Department during the 
year 1934-35 ; — 

1. Memoir No. d6. — On the Iconography of Buddha’s Nativity, by Mon. A. 

Foucher, translated by II. Hargreaves. 

2. Memoir No. 48. — Explorations in Sind, by N. G, Majumdar. 

3. Guide to Eleplianta, by Dr. Hirananda Sastri. 

4. Epigraphia Indica, Vol. XXI, Parts 4 and 5, edited by K. N. Dikshit; 

Part 6, by Dr. Hirananda Sastri, and Part 1 of Yolume XXIl, by 

Dr. N, P. Chakravarti. 


Photographs. 

Director General of Archccology. — During the year under review 100 negatives 
were prepared chiefly in connection with the c.vcavations at Taxila. Of the prints 
made during the year, 1,656 were required for the use of the departmental officers 
and 2,710 for the series maintained at the Taxila Museum. The Circle officers 
sent 1,464 prints, which were mounted in the albums kept for reference in the 
Office of the Director General of Archaeology. The sale proceeds on 472 prints 
supplied to the public amounted to Ks. 454-3-6. 

Northern Circle. — Of the 204 photographs taken during the year 86 were 
of the monuments in the United Prorunces and 11 showed encroachments on cer- 
tain monuments; 109 photographs of exliibits in the Delhi Fort' Museum were 
taken and 4 of the excavations carried out at Saruath and Qila Rai Pithora near 
Delhi. Fifty-nine prints were sold to the public and 486 supplied to depart- 
mental officers. 


Frontier Circle.~Out of the 111 negatives prepared, 11 related to the excava- 
tions at Harappa and the remaining 100 to conservation ' work in the Circle. 
Bighty-four prints were supplied to the officers of the department and 200 prints 
were mounted in the albums kept in the Circle office for' reference. Prints 
worth Rs. 286 were sold to the public. 


Western Circle.— Altogether 304 negatives and 1,030 prints were prepared. 
Of the latter, 136 were supplied to the Director GenerM of Archseology, I .59 to 
departmental officers and 108 to the public at a cost of Rs. 115-5. The re- 
maining 627 prints were required for the series maintained in the Circle office 
Central Cncle.~T^o hundred and seventy-five negatives .were prepared 
during the year. Of the 931 prints made, 223 were supplied to the Director 
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'"General ; 121 to departmental officers ; 72 to India Office Library and 22 to the 
■public at a cost of Rs. 12-2. Four bnndred and forty-six prints ■were required 
for records in the office of the Central Circle ; and 47_ negatives were utilized to 
illustrate departmental publications. 

Eastern Cirde. — ^Eighty-eight photographs -were prepared, of which 67 related 
to the excavations at Baigram, Medh and Mahanad and the reinaming 21 to 
monuments in Bengal and Assam. A sum of Rs. 24-10 was realized by the sale 
-of photographs to the public. 

Southern Cirde . — One hundred and sixteen photographs were taken during 
the year. Of the 4S9 prints made, 144 ■were supplied to the Director General of 
Archaeology, 101 to the Superin-tendent for Epigi^aphy, 21 to the Madras Museum, 
■6 to the Superintendent, Northern Circle, Agra. Thirt 3 ’^-nine prints were sold 
to the public at a cost of Rs. 35-8. The remaining 178 prints were required to 
complete the series maintained in the Circle office. 

Burma Cirde . — One hundred and fort 3 r-nine photographs were taken which 
related chiefly to monuments and sculptures at Zokthok, Thaton District, 
monuments and inscribed bricks at Hmawza and the interesting panels of sculptures 
with legends in old Bimnese found on the walls round the platform of the 
Alangalachedi pagoda, Pagan. 

Indian Museum . — One hundred and twenty negatives were prepared in the 
Archceological Section of the Indian Museum. 


Drawings. 

Director General of Archwologij . — Eight drauflngs and one plan were prepared 
in connection ■u’ith Sic John Marshall’s Memoir on Taxila. Besides, 400 sketches 
■ of selected specimens of iron, copper and stone objects, exhibited in the Taxila 
Museum, were made to illustrate the aforesaid Memoir. 

Northern Cirde. — Thirty-one drawings were prepared. They consisted of 
•working dra^wings in connection ivith conservation measures and plans of struc- 
tures unearthed at Sarnath and at the excavations at Qila Rai Pithora and Lalkot. 
The six Draftsmen, sanctioned by the Government of India, late in the year, pre- 
pared 18 drawings in connection ivith Sir John Marshall’s special duty. 

Frontier Cirde . — Thirteen di-awings ■were prepared, out of which three related 
-to excavations at Harappa, one each to monuments at Nawankot and Jahangir’s 
tomb, Shahdara- and the remaining eight to the Lahore Fort. 

Westeim O-ircle.— Forty-three plans in respect of conservation works were 
prepared. 

Central Circle . — Twelve drawings were prepared, of which 10 related to the 
• excavations at Nalanda. 

Eastern Cirde . — ^Five drawings were prepared showing excavated remains at 
Mahanad, District Hooghly, Baigram, District Dinajpur and Jledh, District Bogra. 
Besides, a number of tracings relatmg to conservation ■umrks on protected monu- 
jnents were also made. 
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Southern Girdle.— Three sketch drawings were prepared referring to Buddhist 
remains at Nagarjunakonda, Guntur District, for land acquisition purposes. 

Burma Circle . — The sixteen drawings prepared related to the ancient monu- 
ments together with the old objects found at Zokthok in the Thaton District; 
the painted panels on the walls of the Aheyadana and Kubyaukkyi temples at 
Pagan ; and the figure of an arlmt and a Tazaung containing similar figures at Ava. 

Personnel. 

Rai Bahadur Daya Ram Sahni, the Director General, proceeded on six 
months’ leave preparatory to retirement with effect from 1st December, 1934, 
and Mr. J. P. Blakiston was appointed Officiating Director General with effect 
from the same date. Dr. JI. Nazim, Assistant Archajological Superintendent, who' 
had been on Special Duty in the Western Circle, was appointed Officiating Superin- 
tendent in the Frontier Circle vice Mr. J. F. Blakiston. Khan Bahadur Maulvi Kafar 
Hasan continued as Deputy Director General till 15th February 1935 when he pro- 
ceeded on eight months’ leave out of India, and hlr. K. N. Dikshit was appointed 
in his place from the same date. hlr. H. L. Srivastava continued to hold charge 
of Central India and Rajputana Circle except for a short period when he pro- 
ceeded on leave from 13th August to 24tli September 1934. Dr. C. L. Fdbri, an 
outsider, was appointed temporarily on special duty at headquarters, from 2nd 
January 1935, to edit the departmental Annual Reports which had got much intO' 
arrears. Sir John Marshall, who has been on Special Duty since September 1928, 
left India on 15th March 1934 and remained on duty till 31st December 1934.. 
His Special Duty was suspended for about nine months from 1st January 1935.. 
Mr. N. G. Majumdar, Assistant Superintendent, continued to officiate as Superin- 
tendent, Archaeological Section, Indian Museum, and to hold charge of the Eastern 
Circle vice Mr. K. N. DDcshit, who was out of India on eight months’ leave from 
March 1934. Mr. Dikshit relieved Mr. Majumdar on the 2nd November 1934, 
and the latter proceeded on three months’ leave with effect from 8th November 
1934. On return from leave, Mr. Majumdar was appointed Officiating Superin- 
tendent, Archseological Section of the Indian Museum in charge Eastern Circle, 
vice Mr. K. N. Dikshit appointed Deputy Director General. 

Dr. N. P. Chakravarti was appointed Government Epigraphist for India with 
effect from 4th May 1934. He also held charge of the Office of the Superintendent, 
Southern Circle, when Mr. H. H. Khan proceeded on short leave from 8th Decem- 
ber to 2nd January 1935. 

For eight months of the year there have been two vacancies in the cadre of 
the Department, the retirement of Rai Bahadur Daya Ram Sahni causing yet 
another. Steps have, however, been taken to appoint officers in these vacancies.. 
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£dst of exhibits other than coins acquired for the Indian Museum, Archccohgical Section, during the 

year 1934-3-5. 

Pbeseutatioxs. 

1-6. (9248-53). — ^Iron arrowheads from BJiaravelagarh, Patna State, Orissa. {Presented by 
Mr. Ramohandra Rath.) 

I. (9110). — A. set of estampages of the Yerragudi inscription of Asoka. (Presented by Mrs, 
Anu Ohose.) 

8. (9101). — Stone sculptuie-rSiva-Durga. 91"x5j"'. From Hazaratpur, Dinajpur. (Presented 
'by Babu Manmatha Kumar Roy.) 

9. (9086). — Image of Vishnu. From Pichlit Kathal, JIalda. (Presented by the Jolearapur 
Pareshnath M. E. School, Malda.) 

10. (9087). — Bust of a female figure, probably Mayadevi. Height OJ". From Sudarsan, 
mear Mahanad, District Hooghly. 

II. (9103). — Stone sculpture representing a standing female figure in relief. 4^''x24". 
From Mahanad, District Hooghly. (Nos. 10 and 11 presented by Mr. N. G. Majumdar, Archao- 
.logical Survey of India.) 

12. (9102).— Stone sculpture— Siva-Durga. 2' 4"xl' ll'- From Jalesvara temple, Maha- 
:nad, District Hooghly. 

13. (9104).— Fragment of a red stone figure with halo. From Mahanad. 

14. (9105). — Terracotta matrix of a male figure ; Gupta ago. Height 44". From Mahanad. 

15. (9106).— Clay figure. Height 3". From Mahanad. 

16. (9107). — Terracotta die. From Mahanad. 

17. (9108).— Terracotta lamp. Diameter 21". From Mahanad. 

18-19. (9111-9112).~Tiles. 27'’xll", 16"xl0’. From Mahanad. (Nos. 12-19 presented by 
Rai Bahadur Nalini Nath Majumdar.) 

20-22. (9114-9116).-— Lustred tiles. From Ehages, Persia. (Presented by Mr, Ajit Ghosc.) 

Stone images from Rajshahi, North Bengal. 

23. (9206). — Dancing Gape^a. Height 2' 9*. 

24. (9206). — Karttikeya seated on the outspread wings of a peacock. Height 2' 8'. 

-25. (9207). Brahma ; to the right and left Saiikha-purusha and ChaJcra-piinisha. 2' 4J'X 

1 ' W- 

26. (9208). — Siva-Durga. 1' 84' xl' 2'. 

27. (9209). — ^Kamadeva with bow and arrow. Two females, probably his wives, appear as 
.attendant figures. 2' 2"Xll". 

28. (9210).— Samvara with three heads and twelve arms. 2' 4"xl0'. 

29. (9211).— Vishnu. 5'x2' 14'- 

30. (9212). — ^Brass image of Manasa with Astika on her lap. Height 1' 5l' . {Nos. 23-30 
Resented by Dr. Bimala Charan Law.) 

Prom Sisupdlgarlt, near Bhuvanesvara. 

31-34. (9254-57),— Pottery vases. 

35. (9258).— Fragment of stone with floral decoration. 

36-38. (9259, 9263, 9268).— Terracotta dabbors. 

39. (9260). — Pottery cup. 

40. (9261).— Pottery lamp. 
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4]. (9262). — ^Pottery lamp. 

42. (9264). — Terracotta object witli one tapering end. 

43-44. (9266-66). — Terr-acotta pendants with elephant figure in relief. 

45. (9267). — Terracotta pendant with bull figure in relief. 

46. (9269). — Terracotta wheel. 

47. (9270). — Terracotta five circular objects with designs on both faces. 

48. (9271). — Terracotta horse-shoe shaped object with decorations. 

49. (9272). — Terracotta, 7 beads. 

50-52. (9273-75). — Terracotta, miscellaneous objects. 

63-56. (9270-79). — ^Fragments of terr<acotta vessels. 

67. (9280). -Thirty-two glass and stone beads. (Nos. 31-S7 presented by Mr. B. N. Boy of 
Puri.) 

58. (9281).— Sandstone chaturmukha-linga. 5'xl' i". From Uchanal, District Burdwan, 
(Presented by Mr. Stihliendu Singha Roy.) 

Purchased. 

59. (9109). — Copper celt. 6}"x5|''. From Kushayii, District Monghyr, Bihar. 

60. (9282).— Red stone sculpture representing Kubera and Hariti with seven figures, some 
male and some female, in the attitude of adoration. 7''xl61". From Mathura. 

61. (9283). — Stone figure of Surya. 16"xl0''. From Nalanda, Bihar. 

62. (9284). — Black stone door lintel, profusely decorated. There are six niches which contain 
figures of Lakshmi, two emaciated saints, two female worsliippers and a male figure seated with 
a staff (LakulKa Siva). Il"x24". From District Murshidabad. 

63-65. (9240-42).— Throe stucco heads of Buddha. 8", 6", 6". From Khyber Pass, Zinthara 
on the Khyber Railway (N. W. F. P.). 

66. (9243).— Bronze imago of pishabhanatha. Height 1' This and the following two 
were found in a mound at Kakatpur on the bank of the Praolu river. District Puri. 

67. (9244). — Bronze image of a Jiiia with six human figiues and a camel-like animal on the 
pedestal. 

68. (9245). — Bronze image of a Jina. Height 31". 

69. (9246). — Bronze sculpture consisting of one seated and one standing image of Rishabha- 
natha. Another standing image lost. Height 61"x4J". From a tank at Balipatna, near Bhu- 
vanesvara. District Puri. 

70. (9247).— A copper plate of Madhavavarman Sainyabhita II of the Sailodbhava dynasty. 
From Puri. 

71. (9117).-Stone image of Vishnu. S' 2"xl8i''. From Radhanagar near Manda, District 
Rajshahi. 

72-84. (9088-9100).— Lustred tiles from Rhages and Sultanabad, Persia. 

85. (9113).— Lustred plate, inside decorated with blue glaze, a lion cub advancing to left.- 
From Rhages. ° 

Treasure Trove. 

86-87. (9118-19).-Two bronze female images, one holding flower in right hand and another 
ower m left hand. 2' lj"x2' If". From Asur village, Kumbakonam Taluk, District Tanjore.- 

On loan from the Birector General of Archwoloyy in India. 

Prom Sunet. District Ditdltiana. 

88-129. (9120-9161).— Terracotta sealings. 

130-170. (9162-9202).— Terracotta moulds of Yaudheya coins' 



171. (9203). — ^Eed stone bead. 

172. (9201). — Cornelian bead. 
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From Dallin, Dislricl Montgomery. 

173. (9213).— Cylindrical pottery; vase with straight neck and flat bottom. Height 

174. (9215).— Cylindrioal pottery vase with straight neck and fiat bottom. Incised circular- 
lines round the upper part. Height SJ". Diameter of mouth 3". 

175. (9214).— Pottery oup vdth straight lip. Diameter of mouth S'". 

176. (9216).— Pottery cup with fiat lip. Dharaeter of mouth 31". 

177. (9217).— Pottery cup with narrow projecting bottom. Lip painted with thick lines. 
Diameter 3f". 

178. (9218). — Pottery vase. Height 5". 

179. (9219). — Terracotta animal figurine. 

180. (9220). — Bust of a terracotta male with moustiichc. Height 25-". 

181-182. (9221-22). — Busts of terracotta females. Height 3J", 3|". 

183. (9223).— Terracotta male head with moustache ; hair arranged in ringlets and tied with, 
a fillet. Height 41". 

184. (9224).— Terracotta male head with knitted eyebrows and upturned moustache. 
Height 21". 

185-189. (9226-29).— Terracotta tablets divided into a number of compartments by fstrair^Iit 
lines, each compartment containing a set of strokes. 2J'x2:J' 2"x2", 2J"x2i”, 2J"x2J", 2j-'x 
2J". 

190-192. (9230-32).— Terracotta tablets marked on one side with three strokes. 2J-"x2J", 

IFxlf, ifxir. 

193-194. (9233-34). — Terracotta dabbers. 4|", 31". 

195. (9235).— Terracotta dabber. Round the body are inscribed a fish, snake, and liook 
which alternate with groups of dots. 3J". 

198. (9236).— Stone tablet inscribed with Nariixtsija. 

197. (9239).— Palm leaf manuscript— a work in Tamil on astrology called Ammapiyam, 
composed by one Saidapuram Chirrambala Mudaliyar in the middle of the 19th oontimy A.D. 


Farmans, etc. 

198. (96).— Farman of Alamgir li conferring one lakh and nine thousand ‘ dams ’ on Dost 
Muhammad Dartdsh. Dated 15th Eabi I, E. Y. C. 

199. (97).— Sanad of Asafjah Hizamvd Mulk Bahadur. Dated the 2ud Eabi II, R, Y 0 

200. (98).— Sanad of Raja Diler Sing. Dated the 15th Jumada I, R. Y. 6. 

201. (99).— Sanad of Sayyid Afsal Khan on behalf of ramddisiy.ar. Dated the 29th Miihar- 
ram, R. T. 2. 

202. (100).— Sanad of Munajjim Khan. Dated the 19th Shawal, R. Y. 3. 

203. (101).— Sanad of Asafjah Kiziimul Mulk conferring 12,150 ' dams ’ on Muhammad Mah 
Khan, son of Muhammad Wall. Dated the 4th Eabi II, R. Y. G (of Alamgir II). 

204. (102).--Ediot of Jaw.an Bakht Baliadur to Diler Sing Bahadur conferring ID tliuusand 
‘ dams ’ on JInliamntad Jamal Khan. Dated the 1st Shaban, R. Y. 3. 

205. (103).— Sanad of Zikrla Khan to Muliamraad Shakir, son of Sbaikli JIubamm.ad Wall 
conferring on the latter the title of Khan, Dated the 27th Zulhijja, 1171, R. Y. 5. 


<3 
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APPENDIX I. 


List of coins acquired for the Indian Museum, Archmological Section, during the year 1934-35. . 

I. — ^Non-Muhammadan. 


Rxilcr’s name. 

Dynasty. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Billon. 

Copper. 

Total. 

Mode of acquisition. 


Punch-marked 

•• 

1 

•• 

•• 

1 

Presented by Sj. Sri- 
ram Maitra. 


Ditto 


10 

•• 

-- 

10 

Eeceived in ex- 
change. 

Ancient Cast coins ol 
N. India. 

•• 

•• 

-• 

•• 

8 

8 

Purchased. 

Ditto 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

2 

2 

Presented by Mr. K. 
N. Dikshit, 

Ditto 

•• 

•• 


•• 

1 

I 

Becoived in ex- 
change. 

Local coin of N. India 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

1 

1 

Presented by N. W. 
F. P. Government. 

Ditto 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

1 

1 

Presented hy Mr. 
Suhhendu Singha 
Boy. 

Strato I tvitli Stiato 
II. 

•• 

•• 

2 

•• 

• • 

2 

Presented hy N. W. 
F. P. Government. 

flennaios with Kad- 
phises. 

•• 

•• 

•• 


1 

1 

Presented hy Mr. JL 
M. Gupta. 

3Iaue3 . . • 

•• 

•• 

1 


•• 

1 

Received in ex- 
change. 

Azes • . • 

•• 

•• 

11 

•• 

•• 

11 

Presented by N. W. 
F. P. Government. 

Azilises . 

• • 

•• 

2 

• • 

•• 

2 

Received in exchange. 


Kushan 

• • 

•• 

.. 

13 

13 

On loan from D. G. A. 

Skandagupta . 

Gupta . . 

1 

•• 


•• 

1 

Presented by Punjab 
Government. 

Asata-pala 

Ohind 

-- 

1 

•• 

.. 

1 

Ditto. 

3Iedi!eval coins of 
Northern India. 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

6 

6 

On loan from D. G. A. 

Hamadata . . 

Mathura Satrap . 

•• 

•• 

.. .. 

1 

1 

Presented by Mr. Su* 
bhendu Singha Roy. 

• G 0 vindachandra 

Kathor 

2 

•• 

•• 


2 

Presented by U. P. 
Government. 

Btojadeva I 

.. 

-• 

-- 


4 

4 

Purchased. 

Jayaji Eao 

Gwalior 

•• 



1 

1 

Ditto. 

Tukaji Rao 

. Indore 

•• 

-• 

• . 

1 

,1 

Ditto. 

Pratapamalla . 

. 

•• 

•• 

•• 

2 

2 

Presented by IVIaha- 
* kosal Society. 

Total 

. 

3 

j 28 

0 

42 

73 
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APPENDIX I— confer. 


List of coins acquired for the Indian Mnscum, Arcliasoiogical Section, during the year 193'i-3S' 

contd. 

n.— Motasbiadan. 


Ruler’s name. 

Dynasty. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Billon. 

Copper. 

Total 

ilodo of acquisition. 

Muhammad bin Sam 

Sultan of Delhi 


1 


•• 


1 

Presented by Punjab 
Government, 

Shamsuddin Altamsh 

Ditto 


• • 

-• 

15 

•• 

15 

Ditto. 

Jalaluddin Riroz 

Ditto 


.. 

-• 

1 

-■ 

1 

Ditto. 

Sikandar Shah I 

Ditto 



•• 

•• 

1 

1 

Presented by Director 
of Industries, C. P. 

Ahmad Shah H . 

Babmani 


•• 

•• 

•• 

G 

G 

Ditto. 

Husain Shah . 

Jaunpur 


.. 

•• 


■1 

1 

Purchased. 

Slahmud Shah Khalji 

Malira 


•• 



■ 

1 

Presented by ^Ir. Su* 
bhondu Singha Roy. 

Harunur Rashid 

Arab Caliph 


•• 

1 



1 

Discovered at Paliar- 
pur. 

Arab Governor of Siod 

? 


•• 

1 



1 

Presented by Jodlipur 
Durbar. 

Akbar . • • 

Mughal 


23 




23 

Presented by Punjab 
Govommont. 

Ditto . 

Do. 


•• 

•• 

,, 

1 

1 

Presented by U. P. 
Govemmont, 

Jahangir . 

Do, 


1 




1 

Purchased. 

Shah Jahan 

Do. 


4 

•• 



4 

Presented by Punjab 
Govemmont. 

Ditto 

Do. 


•• 

3 



3 

Presented by XJ. P. 
Government. 

Aurangzob 

Do. 

* 

•• 

2 



2 

Ditto. 

• 

Ditto 

Do. 



3 



3 

Presented by B. B. 
R, A. Society. 

Ditto . 

Do. 



1 



1 

Presented by !Mr. Su» 






bbendu Singha Roy. 

famikhsiyar . 

Do. 



4 



4 

Presented bv U, P, 







Government. 

Muhammad Shah 

Do. 



1 



1 







of Industries, C. P. 

Ditto 

Do. 



2 



2 

Presented by Punjab 







Government. 

Ditto 

Do. 



6 



G 

Piesonted by D. P. 
Govommont. 

Ahmad Shah . 

Do, 




a 


1 

Presented by Punjab 
Government. 

Alamgir II 

Do. f 






1 

Presented hy Mr. Su» 







bbendu Singha Roy. 

Shah Alam TT . 

Do. 


•• 




22 

Presented by D, P 
Government. 

Shah AU Gaoiar 

Do. 


-• 

3 




Presented by B. B. 
R. A. Soeicty, 

Ahmad Shah . 

Durrani 

• 


3 



3 

Presented by U, P. 
Government. 

Sadiil Muhammad . 

Bahawalpur State 

•• 

•• 

- 

m 

1 

Presented by Director 
of Industries, C. P. 








1 

Ditto. 

Rativo State . 

•• 


• 

*' 




Toial . 

•• 


29 

M 

1C 

1 

111 


GEAUD TOTAL 

•• 



82 

ir> 

54 

184 

1 
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APPENDIX l—condd. 

hisl of exhibits other than coins acquired for the Delhi Fort 'Museum during the year 1934-35. 

On loan from the Director General op Archasology in India. 

1. Picture of Priuce Murad, son of Akbar,- on horseback. 

2. Picture of Prince Danyal, son of Akbar, with his wife. 

3. Picture of Shahjahan with three of his sons. 

4. Picture of Shahjahan, on horseback. 

5. Alburn containing 10 sketches, entitled ‘ Sketches taken at Delhi ’ by Major Turnbull. 

6. Manuscript copy of the Tuzuk-i-Timuri containing 19 coloured illustrations. 

7. Royal Mandate dated 1174 A.H. issued in favour of Raja Diler Singh Raushan Rai, by 
Jawan Bakht Bahadur. 

8. Sanail dated the 29th year of the reign of Shah Alam II issued in favour of Zabardast Ali, 
by Akbar Shah II. 

9. Sanad dated the 6th year of the reign of Shah Alain II issued in favour of Ghazi Sayyid 
Amau Ullali, by Raja Shitab Rai. 

Purchased. 


1. Specimen of calligraphy in Naskh characters written by Mohd. Arif Yaqut Raqam Khan. 
List of coins acquired for the Delhi FoH Museum during the year 1934-35. 


Bulor’s Name. 


Dynasty. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Copper. 

Total. 

Mode of acquisition. 

Akbar 


Mughal . 



S 


S 

On loan from the Director 








General of Arohieology. 

Shah Alam 11 . 

• 

Do. . 


1 

•• 

•• 

1 

Ditto. 

Jahangir . 


Do. . 



s 


8 

Presented by the Govern- 









menfc of the United Pro- 
vinces. 

Shahjalian 


Do. . 


•• 

4 

•• 

4 

Ditto. 

Aurangzeb 


Do. , 



C 

•• 

'e 

Ditto. 

Tarnikhsiyar 


Do. . 



5 

• • 

5 

Ditto. 

Muhammad Shah 

' 

Do. . 



15 

. > 

16 

Ditto. 

Shahjahan 


Do. . 



3 

.. 

3 

Presented by the Director 

Aurangzeb 








of Industries, C. P., 

Nagpuj. 


Do. . 



2 

•• 

' 2 

Ditto. 

Muhammad Shah 


Do. . 



2 

. . 

2 

Ditto. 

Ahmad Shah 


Do. . 


•• 

1 


1 

Ditto. 

Ahmad Shah II 


Bahmani 




4 

4 

Ditto. 

Aurangzeb , , 


Mughal . 



■1 

, , 

1 

Presented by tno Bombay 






■ 



Branch of tho Royal 
Asiatic Society, Bom- 

j\kbar 

. 

Do. . 


27 

H 

.. 

27 

bay. 

Presented by the Govern- 

Shahjahan 

- 

Do. . 


3 


• , 

3 

mont of tlio Punjab. 
Ditto. 

Struck by the Arab invaders 

• • 





1 

Presented by the Govern- 






■ 



ment of the Jodhpur 
State, 

Total 


•* 


31 

66 


m 
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APPENDIX II. 

Additions to Dejpartmental Libraries. 


Name of 0£6ce. 




Books purchased. 

Books presented. 

Total. 

Direotor General 




168 

52 

210 

Northern Circle 




23 

23 

46 

Frontier Circle .... 




25 

51 

76 

Western Circle . . . , 




18 

8 

26 

Central Circle . . . , 




24 

26 

60 

Eastern Circle . . . « 




38 

43 

81 

Southern Circle 




39 

17 

56 

Burma Circle .... 




82 

50 

' 132 

Govomment Epigraphist . 




296 

142 

438 

Superintendent for Epigraphy . 




26 

32 

67 

Aroliroological Chemist . 




12 

4 

16 

Archaological Section, Indian Museum 



19 

30 

49 

Central Asian Antiquities Museum 

• 



5 

16 

21 

Tasiia Museum 

■ 



6 

8 

14 




INDEX. 

Small capitals : Names of persona. 
Italics : Titles of books. 


Adbadrl, temples at . 

Page. 

7 

Agra Fort — 

Conservation .... 

5 

Akbar’s tomb, Sikandra 

6 

Akbari Bridge, Jaunpur . . . 

4 

Amber Palace 

25 

Analysis of copper objects from Harappa 

87 

Analysis of pottery specimens from Shahi 
Tump ..... 

88 

Anjengo Fort ; repairs to . 

22 

Arkoraja or Anaji .... 

24 

Asokan inscriptions .... 

19 

Badshah-ka-takht .... 

20 

Baigram — 

Excavations 

41, 42 

Baijnath, temples .... 

6 

Baisgazi ■wall 

20 

Begampuri Musjid .... 

8 

Belgaum Fort ..... 

16 

Bhamburda, Cave temple at 

15 

Bibi Saheha’s Masjid 

19 

Bibiapur house 

6 

Bijaimandal — 

Conservation ..... 

9 

Bijapur — 

Conservation . . . . . 

- 15 

Bolson group of monoliths . 

21 

Buddhist ruins, Sarnath 

6 

Champawat, shrines at . . . 

6 

Chhoti Sona Mosque . . . . 

20 

Chittorgarh — 

Maxbhaxga identified with Mana 

56 

Temple of Annapurna 

57 

Temple of Kakuresvar Mahadeo 

57 

Coorg — 

Conservation . . . . . 

23 

Copper plate grants — 
by Nayaralabeva . 

61 

by Dhruvaraja 

61 


Page.. 


Copper plate grants — contd. 
by Keamba (ii) .... 62" 

by Pratapmulladeva ... 62" 

Dakhil Darwaza 20 ■ 

Dargab, Sheikh Salbi Chisxi . . i 

Delhi Port — 

Conservation 8 

Devidole temple .... 21 

Denliya, brick temple .... 43'- 

Dbar State — 

Conservation 26, 27 

Inscriptions 60' 

Dilkusba palace 4 

Dufferin Fort 23 

English cemetry, Surat . . . 16'. 

EpigrapJiia Indica .... 67' 

PAbei, De. 0. L 86 , 93 • 

Fatehpur Sikri — 

Conservation g. 

Gulab Bari 3 

Gupta Pillar, Bhitari . . . 5 . 

Gardens, United Provinces . . . 7, 8 ' 

Gardens, Delhi 9 . 

Gardens, Lahore . . . . 13 . 

Ghayasuddin Tughlaq, tomb of . 9 

Gumnant Mosque , . . . 20- 

Hampi ruins . . . .21, 22, 44 

Harappa — 

Excavations of trenches I and V . 31, 32' 
Hazuribagh, Lahore .... 11 

Hujia-yun’s tomb, Delhi ... 9 

Idgah, Agra 

Indian Museum — 

Copper celt from Kushaya . . 73 

Terracotta and pottery from Sisupal- 
garh 

Belief from Mathura . . ’ . 78 

Eight sculptures from north Bengal . 79 

Image of Samvara . . . 80- 


( 118 ) 



INDEX 



Page 

Sndian Museum— con/d. 

Image of Visiinu 

80 

Bronze figure . . . 

80 

Moslem gallery 

81 

Copper plates .... 

81 

Coins 

82 

Sculpture gallery . . ' . 

82 

Inscribed slab, Hmawza 

. 46, 46 

Inscribed stones. Pagan and Ava 

48, 49, 50 

Inscribed stones, Eayavaram 

44 

Inscribed slabs, Thaton 

50 

. Jagner Port .... 

6 

■ Jabanpanab . '. . . 

33 

-Jain temple, Malabar Diatriot 

22 

■Jami Musjid, Banda . 

3 

■Jami Musjid, Dbabol . 

16 

Jaunpur Port .... 

3 

Jore Baiigla temple 

21 

.‘Kabuli Bagb Mosque . 

13 

'Kanarese inscriptions . 

. 65, 69 

.■Kbajurabo . . . . 

26 

,'Kbed Brabma .... 

26 

"Khusru Bagb .... 

. 3, 6 

Kilpauk, Madras — 
prehistoric remains . 

45 

-Kodla math, Kbubia District 

21 

Kotla PrnozsHAH 

9 

Lahore Fort — 

Conservation . . . . 

. 10, 11 

Escavations .... 

33 

ILaksbmi — 

An image of Pallava Art . 

44 

Xukacbuiigate .... 

20 

.Mahal Gurara .... 

19 

■Mabasthangarb — 

Escavations .... 

. 40, 41 

JIahanad — 


Escavations at data Tala 

43 

Terracotta mafiis . 

43 

Mayndevi ; an image of . 

. 43 

Mahmot) Shah’s tomb 

19 

JIakhdhm Shah’s tomb 

19 

Mandalay — 

Conservation of the Palace 

23 

blinarets, Taj .... 

5 
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Page. 

Miscellaneous cpigraphicol vrorkB — 

Central Circle 

TO 

Burma Circle .... 

71 

Indian Museum 

71 

Central Museum, Nagpur 

72 

Peshawar Museum 

72 

Rajputana Sluseum . 

. 73, 74 

Government Museum ; Madras . 

. 75 

Watson Museum ; Rajkot 

. 75 

Kamrup Anusandbana Samiti . 

. 75 

Monastery, Mohenjo-daro 

. 15 

Moslem Epigraphy 

75, 76, 77 

Mosque, Taj .... 

3 

Mosque, Erachb .... 

4 

Mosque, Isauli .... 

4 

Mughal bridge, Budbianwala Nala 

12 

Museums — 

Tasila .... 

. S3 

Sarnath 

S3 

Taj 

84 

Delhi Fort .... 

84 

Lahore Fort .... 

84 

■ Burma 

84 

Central Asian Antiquities 

84 

Mutiny Memorial 

8 

Myinbabtt Pagoda — 

Terracotta votive tablets . 

46 

Bronze Buddha 

47 

Myinpagan — 

Taivyagyauug Stupa 

47 

Somingyi monastery 

48 

Nagarjnuakonda 

21 

Nagaresvar temple 

10 

Nagri — 

Brabmi inscription found at 

55 

Nalanda — 

Conservation .... 

. 16, 17 

Excavation .... 

. 38, 39 

Museum 

40 

Seal of Ku5[abagotta 

63 

Nawankot monuments 

. 10. 11 

Nikra Dak-bungalow 

13 

A’«ii papa Hill — 

Extensive brick ruins 

43 

Temples on the slope 

■13 
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INDEX 


Old Prome ; ancient remains at . 

Page. 

45 

Pagan — 

Conservation . . , . 

. 23, 24 

Paharpur — 

Conservation .... 

20 

Palamau Forts .... 

19 

Qila Eai Pithoka — 

Excavation .... 

33 

Qutb — 

Conservation .... 

9 

Qutb Shabi Mosque 

20 

Bajgir — 

Conservation .... 

. 17, 18 

Eangpur (Kathiawar) — 

Excavations .... 

34, 35, 36 

Coins 

34 

Pottery similar to Indus Valley 

.'37,38 

Residency, Lucknow ; Cemetery at 

5 

Rook-out caves, Jogigopba . 

21 

Rook-out caves near Korukonda . 

44 

Eobtas Fort, Jhelum District — 

Conservation .... 

13 

Samalaji 

26 

Sarvasiddhi, seat of Golla kings . 

44 

Sawi Musjid, Multan . 

13 

Shahdara, Lahore — 

Conservation .... 

10, 11, 12 

Shaikh Abdu-n-Nabi, Mosque of 

9 

Shaikh, Chilli’s tomb 

13 



Page.- 

Shaikhupura — 

Conservation . 

12- 

Excavation 

33 

Shalamar gardens 

. 12, 13 

SHEESHAH’s'tomb 

19 

Sis John JIaeshall . 

26, 28, 30, 86 

Sib Richaed Temple . 

. 60, 51 

South Indian inscriptions 

. 64, 69 

Surwaya Fort . . , 

. '25 

Takht-i-Babi 

13 

Tantiapara Mosque 

.. . 20 

Taxila — 

Conservation . 

13 

Excavation 

. 28, 29 

Steatite caskets 

.. . 30 

Gold casket 

30 

Coins of AziUses and Augustus 

30 

Other antiquities 

31 

Treasure Trove — 

Punjab 

91 

North-West Frontier Province 

91 

United Provinces 

. 91 

Bihar and Orissa 

91 

Madras 

92' 

Jodhpur .... 

92 

Udaipur — 

Inscriptions in Victoria Hall Museum . 57 

Temples at Javar 

. 68, 59 

U. Mya .... 

. 101 

VadaU 

26- 

Zokthok — 

Tizaung Pagoda 

. . 51, 54- 

Sindat-Myindat , 

. 52, 63, 54- 


MGU’C~ 1 I— Iir. 0 . 13 - 12 . 7 .^ 7 — 350 , 




iiitcj caslcrn wall after coDservAtion, 













north of the Stupa before conservation. 



CONSEKVATION. ^TALANDA AND EAJGIB 


I'lAlt lU. 














Plate VI. 



(U). Trtxilu. I)1t!irin:vr;ijik:i Slujiu of iiihirior of liall to 







Plate VIII. 


EXCAVATIONS, T AXIL A. 







I’l.ATE LX, 




Plate X. 


K X C A 7 A T 1 O . H A E A I> P A . 




TIarnppa. Scalp ami cwilinga. 





UXOAVATIONS. DELHI AND ItANOPUR. 








\ .1 ** y^‘ 




M'- 

. V 


m. 


V i ..m . vr 


IPr-W:-' 

(f ■' ". 4 - ■ ' V'fjJ ' . • •'. i 


M' 




» "V - • T» 

ii* 








Srf 





Plate XIII. 


EXCAVATIONS. RANGPUR 
















Pftin^ecl potnliords. 





1’I.ATK XVI 



N’o. XII, ‘Almwin;; i-.irlii'r iiiul lulur N;iJaii»I;t. Cliailya Sht* Nti XII, Smiili ;;i«lc hlinwiti*' t Ikj ]iiinf Ii of oarliar 

structure, frmti 



Plate XVII. 


EXCAVATIONS. NALANDA. 





(fi). Nalniidn. 4 etone linages from Sites X and XI 


lb). Nalnndii. Tcrraeottn plaques and medallion. 




(6’). Naknda. Pottcrj'cnpnnd vessels. 




(c). Nalanda Bronze image of arclier. 


If). Nalanda. Bronze image representing 
scene of Buddha^ birtli. 


(g). Nalanda. Bronze image of Buddha 







:x (J A V AT 1 O N s. IM UI»\VAN AND JiAKlUAlM 



itioii. (<Z), Bai^'rani. Stops londiii" to toniplo after oxcnvation. 






m ■ 



Kilpanlc, JInJras. Iron implements, lirickf, pollci}' and Kiltopiiaims from 3!r. Prinllmmnie’s Ilntijnilmv, 
novT pTCscrvod in tlie Matlra'^ Museum- 





(j7). Tliaton. Metal 
BndJhn. 


(Ii). Tixaton. 8:{nd<:tone Bitddtto. 


(t). Ilmawza. Inscribes] broiise of Biicldlia. 











l^LATi: XXiV 

LXDIAX MUSEUM. STOXE SCULPTURES FROM KORTH BENGAL. 



(c). Sntnrnra. 


((/). Kartikeyiu 










Pi_m: .XXV] 


BURMA. 



(a). Myinpagaa. The Nanpayn temple, hofore repairs. (b). Myinpn;ran. Xaiipayn lomplc. Jlnkara loraiia arch 

over a window. 









